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=———S many a protagonist of Christianity has truly 
said, were the Person of Christianity’s Founder — 

to be ruled off the pages of certain history for 

lack of sufficient evidence, then by the same 

~@ canon would fall nearly all the great figures of 
antiquity. F.C. Conybeare, of whom we may say only that 
he is less a radical than Professor Arthur Drews, whose ex- 
travagant theories he attacks as baseless and absurd, is willing 
to admit’ that the Gospels and other Christian literature date 
back at least to within seventy years of the death of Christ, 
whereas, he points out, our chief sources of information re- 
garding Solon the Lawgiver, for example, are Plutarch and 
Diogenes, writers who lived seven and eight hundred years 
after Him. And this is but one example of hundreds that 
could be adduced of “individuals for whose reality we have 
not a tithe of the evidence which we have for that of Jesus.” 
If, then, Christ and His teachings are but emanations from the 
collective consciousness of mankind, or merely the results of 
the evolution of the religious impulse, which in turn is rooted 
in primitive man’s ignorance and superstitious fear of natural 
phenomena, then are Solon the Lawgiver but a preéxistent 


1 The Historical Christ, p. 3, et seq. 
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zon, the Battle of Marathon a myth and Pythagoras and the 
rest but figments in the mind of some later romancer. 

But theological predeterminations should not be permitted 
to drive from the judgment seat sober reason meting out 
equal justice to all claimants. If the more scanty and unsatis- 
factory evidence dealing with those dim but majestic figures 
of ages antedating by many centuries the opening of our era, 
be accepted as conclusive, then far, far beyond all thought of 
question should be the voluminous testimony corroborating 
in every detail the traditional account of the beginnings of 
Christianity, a testimony that includes the findings of true 
higher criticism, as well as a great mass of matter extrinsic 
to the text itself, consisting of quotations from scores of the 
early writers, countless indirect references, and last, but not 
least, innumerable monuments, if not contemporary with the 
Apostolic Age, at least closer to the deeds they commemorate 
by many hundred years than the earliest record we have 
of many an event universally regarded as unimpeachably 
historic. 

It is not our purpose, nor were it possible, to recount in 
this article these testimonies in their entirety, nor to examine 
into and defend their validity as a basis for evangelican cred- 
ibility. The vast compass of such an investigation constrains 
us to restrict our present interest to just one phase of the 
question. The enemies of Christianity had sought in many 
ways to devitalize or to destroy entirely the New Testament 
record of Christ; it remained for David Friedrich Strauss,’ in 
1835, and after him, for Professor Arthur Drews ®* and his asso- 
ciates, to seek not merely to strip Christ of supernatural power 
and mission, but actually to deprive Him of the fundamental 
attribute of existence. In their judgment, the Gospels were 
pure myths and Jesus a mere creation thereof! 

Even among those formerly considered the most thorough- 
going of the Rationalistic school, this extravagant theory met 
with but little encouragement, and today Das Leben Jesu and 
the Christ-Myth with their fantastic ramblings live but as re- 
minders of the absurdities to which the human mind will 
descend in its attempt to defend a preconceived notion. Not 
infrequently, however, we do hear one question propounded 
for the raising of which these gentlemen were largely re- 

*In Das Leben Jesu. * Writer of The Christ-Myth. 
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sponsible: “Why does not profane history tell of Christ? If 
He is all the Gospels claim Him to be, how does it happen that 
in secular chronicle there is no mention of Him?” That this 
question involves a “petitio principii,” since, as a matter of 
fact, impartial history did not thus, by its silence, bear witness 
against Him, it shall be the purpose of this article to 
demonstrate. 

One of the favorite arguments of the Mythists was culled 
from what it pleased them to term the “Silence of Flavius 
Josephus.” This gentleman was an historian, a professional 
narrator of events. Hence, they aver, if he knew of Chris- 
tianity and Christianity’s Founder, he certainly should have 
made some mention thereof. Secondly, it is absolutely incom- 
prehensible that he should not have had this knowledge—if, 
say our friends, there was any such knowledge to be had!— 
because his life was cast by the very cradle side of the infant 
Church. It was within a decade at most after the death of Our 
Saviour and in the very city against which was written the 
stoning of the prophets of the Old Law, and now the cruci- 
fixion of the Great Prophet of the New, that Josephus entered 
upon the stage of mortal existence. Here he lived, very nearly 
continuously, until, in the year 70 at the hands of Titus, the 
“Holy City” paid the penalty of her faithlessness. For thirty 
years, then, he dwelt at the birthplace of Christianity; for 
approximately thirty more, basking in the sunlight of imperial 
favor and perfection, he lived at Rome, already Christendom’s 
primatial See. It is, therefore, clearly beyond the scope of 
possibility that he should have been ignorant of a movement 
which was already assuming proportions not only sufficient to 
rend in twain the outworn veil of Judaism, but to set even the 
temples of pagan Rome a-tremor with apprehension. 

And yet, it is said, Josephus makes no mention of Chris- 
tianity or Christianity’s Founder, and, therefore, the latter 
could never have existed at all. But suppose we were to grant 
—which we do not—the original basis of this whole conten- 
tion, that the author of Jewish Antiquities really was silent 
on this momentous topic, would we be constrained by the 
force of the above reasoning to admit the truth of the rather 
startling conclusion—startling at least to one unacquainted 
with the vagaries of the Mythists? Far from it. Of this conten- 
tion, a brief consideration of the proving force of the so-called 
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“argument from silence” will be sufficient evidence. For its 
validity two conditions are necessary, one that the writer must 
certainly have known of the event if it took place; the other, 
that if he knew of the event he must certainly have mentioned 
it. Now, the second does not follow from the first. 

To bring the discussion within the periphery of our own 
personal and constant experience, do we feel obliged to impart 
any and all knowledge we have, just because we have it? Do 
we rush at once to our business rival’s office and blurt out our 
newly conceived plans to circumvent him? Do we summon in 
our friends and neighbors and, flinging open the closet door, 
disclose to their horrified gaze the disedifying remains of the 
family skeleton? Or, to step again into the realm of history, 
shall we argue that Thomas Jefferson was never President of 
the United States, because on a monument erected to him as 
a quondam President of a University, no mention is made of 
the higher dignity? Absurd, of course, you will say, but not 
applicable to the present discussion because in this case both 
conditions are fulfilled. Josephus, as a historian, setting out 
formally to give an account of the period, must certainly have 
mentioned an event of the importance you ascribe to the 
origin and early growth of Christianity. The answer is that 
it is true that Josephus was a historian, but that he was such 
only secondarily. 

First and foremost, Josephus was a courtier, a sycophant, 
writing only those things which fell with sweetness on the 
ears of his royal master and benefactor, and when occasion 
arose Truth readily followed to the same block of sacrifice on 
which Honor and Loyalty to the land and people of his birth 
had already bled. As Schiirer points out,‘ Josephus was 
writing a history of the Jews to suit the taste of the Romans, 
and at that time it was the fashion—as we see from the writ- 
ings of educated Romans, as Pliny and Tacitus °—to look upon 
Christianity as contemptible and of no account. And it was 
his scrupulous observance of just such niceties, his skill as a 
flatterer and ready adaptation of personal allegiance to vary- 
ing political fortunes that had won for our “historian” the 
proud title of Roman Citizen, the patrician prenomen, Flavius, 
and a large share in the estates confiscated from his own fel- 


* History of the Jewish People, vol. il., p. 150. See also Battifol, Credibility of 
the Gospels, p. 16; T. J. Thorburn, Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical, p. 101. 
* Tacitus, History, v. 3; Pliny, Epist., x. 96, 7, 8. 
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low countrymen! As Thorburn says,® “that Josephus could 
have said much (i. e., about Christianity) is the opinion of the 
great majority of scholars. But since he was writing mainly 
for educated Greeks and Romans, who knew nothing and 
cared nothing about Jesus, who, politically speaking, played an 
insignificant part in the history of the period, he does not 
prominently obtrude the question;” and again, “since Josephus 
was above everything a discreet and politic man, it was better 
for him to avoid, as far as possible, such a subject.” 

Moreover, the attitude of Josephus towards his own people 
might also be considered a factor in the problem. Although a 
thoroughgoing opportunist, a “Jewish ex-priest,” as Schiirer 
calls him,’ and as Battifol says,° one of “that despicable class 
of men who build up their fortunes on public calamities,” yet 
when it did not interfere with his own interests, he did have 
some regard for those of his people, in fact, we might say that 
this affection for his people was second only to his affection 
for himself. Hence, one would expect in his work, which Bat- 
tifol terms “a literary defence of a conquered nation,” a 
tendency to pass over in discreet silence any allusions to 
“deceptive national aspirations,” such as were contained in the 
Judaic idea of the Messias,® and anything that, in the mind of 
the world for which he was writing, brought so little honor 
to Judea as did this new and despised cult. To quote again 
from Battifol:*° “Thus Josephus, in speaking of Jesus and of 
Christianity, might have compromised the Jewish Cause, 
which he had at heart, and also his own reputation as a man 
of letters, which he had still more at heart. To a man so filled 
with vanity and opportunism as Josephus, this was more than 
enough to make him keep silence.” 

So much for the “Silence of Flavius Josephus”—i/f he had 
been silent! But such is not the case. Although his testimony 
is neither as voluminous nor as clear as we could desire, yet 
certain passages in his work have a bearing on the point, and 
since, as has already been stated, there is sufficient reason for 
even total silence, then, a fortiori, any deficiencies in the selec- 
tions we will quote certainly constitute no argument against 
us. There are, in all, three of these passages. The first has 
reference to the death of John the Baptist: 


* Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical, p. 101. 
* Diesen Chemalige Judische Priesten, vol. i., p. 77. 
* Page 5. ® Acts i. 6, ef al. © Page 17. 
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Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of 
Herod’s army" came from God, and that very justly, as a 
punishment of what he did against John, who was called the 
Baptist; for Herod slew him, who was a good man, and com- 
manded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteous- 
ness towards one another and piety towards God, and so to 
come to Baptism.’ 


We have here, in the words of Keim," “a splendid and un- 
assailable account,” though brief, of the mission and death of 
John the Baptist, and one which agrees with, and confirms, the 
Gospel narratives** of the same events. Regarding the 
genuineness of the passage, the fact that in some details 
Josephus deviates from the earlier accounts, as, for instance, 
in particular, the reason for Herod’s murderous rage against 
John, is an argument in favor rather than against it—for a 
Christian interpolator would have sought a more minute agree- 
ment—and is easily explained by the difference in the writer’s 
viewpoint. Moreover, all the external evidence also favors 
this passage.*® 

The second passage describes the death of St. James the 
Less, the brother of Jesus. It reads as follows: 


So he assembled the Sanhedrim of Judges, and brought 
them the brother of Jesus Who was called Christ, whose 
name was James,’? and some others. And when he had 
formed an accusation against them as breakers of the law, 
he delivered them to be stoned. 


This passage also, “it is difficult to believe a Christian 
interpolation,” ** and though Professor Arthur Drews says,’ 
that “in the opinion of the eminent theologians such as Gred- 
ner (Eml. Ins. N. T., p. 581), Schiirer (Gesch. d. Jud. Volkes, 
L., p. 548), etc., it must be regarded as a forgery,” in the words 
of T. J. Thorburn,” this is “not a very valid argument, since 


™ By Arctas, King of Arabia. "% Josephus, Antiquities, Book XVIII., ch. v. 


™ Jesus of Nazareth, vol. 1., p. 16. 

™ Matthew xiv. 1-12; Mark vi. 17-29; Luke iii. 19, 20. 

For example, Battifol, Credibility, p. 8. After Schiirer, vol. il., p. 24, says: 
“The authenticity of this passage of Josephus is not open to any suspicion,” and 
Professor Emery Barnes in The Contemporary Review, January, 1914, p. 57, in an 
article which I will quote frequently later, says of this passage and the one that 
follows: “It is dificult to believe that either of them is a Christian interpolation.” 

* Josephus, Antiquities, Book XX., ch. ix. 

" Tov ddeA@dv "Inoot tod Aeyouévov Xgiotot, Iaxwbos Svona adta. 

"See note 15. * The Christ-Myth, third edition, pp. 230, 231. 

* Jesus the Christ, Historical or Mythical, p. 108. 


‘ 
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equally and even still more eminent theologians and scholars 
might be quoted on the other side of the question. . . . There 
are really no valid reasons of any kind for regarding the pas- 
sage as a forgery.” Keim™ remarks upon it: “There can 
scarcely exist any doubt concerning the authenticity of this 
passage, which is quoted in full by Origen; here is genuine 
Jewish history, without a trace of Christian embellish- 
ment.” * 

Accepting the passage, then, as genuine, what does it 
prove? Somewhat more to the discerning reader than a 
casual glance might discover. It has, in the first place, a 
direct reference to “Jesus Who was called Christ,” and the 
manifest identification of this Jesus with Him Whom we know 
as the Founder of Christianity is undeniable, in spite of 
the far-fetched ratiocinations of Professor Drews and his 
school.** In the second place, the phrase, “Who was called 
Christ,” T.5 Aeyouévou Xptorod, although it expresses no personal 
opinion of the author,** does something far more significant 
and important: it indicates a widespread knowledge of—and 
shall we not say acceptance of ?—the Messianic claims of the 
Jesus he mentions. Finally, as Battifol points out,?* although 
it does not declare explicitly whether St. James and his com- 
panion were accused of violating the laws or The Law, the 
penalty inflicted—they were stoned to death—is that decreed 
in Deuteronomy* against those who would serve strange 
gods. It is clearly implied, therefore, that their crime con- 
sisted in the desertion of Judaism for some other form of 
worship. 

It is about the third of these reputed passages from the 
Jewish historian * that the greatest controversy rages—a con- 
dition to be expected, for so clear is its testimony that, once 
accepted, the so-called “Silence of Josephus” fades away into 
that mysterious nebula whence come and whither return so 
many evanescent theories and fancies of those who are re- 

™ Jesus of Nazareth, vol. 1., pp. 16, 17. 

22 See also in this connection, Battifol, Credibility, p. 11, footnote: “To me it 
(i. e., this passage) seems fully authentic, since Origen found it in his copy. He 
quotes three times the words, ‘Brother of Jesus, Who was called Christ,’ Comment. 


in Matthew, x. 17; Contra Celsun i. 47; ii. 13.” 

2 See passage referred to in note 19, ably answered by Dr. Thorburn on pp. 107- 
111 of his work. 

* Battifol reads it as ironical, Credibility, p. 11. *% Credibility, p. 11. 

* xvii. 1-7. * Antiquities, Book XYVIII., ch. 3. 
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solved, at any cost, lo know not Christ. I am quoting the cur- 
rent translation * of the passage: 


About this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if it be proper 
to call Him a man; for He was a worker of miracles, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to Him both many of the Jews and many of the 
Greeks. He was the Christ. And when Pilate, at the insti- 
gation of the principal men among us had condemned Him 
to the Cross, those who had loved Him at first, did not for- 
sake Him. For He appeared to them alive again on the 
third day; the divine prophets having foretold these and 
many other wonderful things concerning Him. And the 
sect of the Christians, so named after Him, are not extinct 
to this day. 


What shall we say of this passage? Is it genuine? Let us 
state the case. In the first place, we may say that it is found in 
all manuscripts of Josephus. But, “melior conditio possidentis” 
—the presumption is in favor of the existent order. Hence, if 
the passage is to be rejected, strong positive reasons must be 
presented. Itis said that both on external and internal grounds, 


the passage cannot be genuine. In the first place, though it be 
admitted that all the existing manuscripts bear witness in its 
favor, of what value, it is asked, is testimony that reaches back 
only to the eleventh century, the date of the earliest of these 
manuscripts? Again, though Eusebius thrice quotes the pas- 
sage,”® and that brings us back to about 320 A. D., yet before 
that date it is not found at all, and its absence (the “argument 
from silence” again!) is particularly to be noticed in Origen, 
who, in his Contra Celsum, published about 248 A. D., shows 
knowledge of the two other passages already quoted from 
Josephus, but entirely passes over this one, which it would 
seem he could have used in his polemic with most telling effect 
of all. Is it not clear, then, it is asked, that the passage in 
question was interpolated by some Christian between the years 
248 and 320, especially since (the internal argument) the sen- 
timents contained in it are far different from anything 
Josephus could have written? This is, in general, the conten- 

* I say the “current translation;” later I will have occasion, after Barnes, in The 


Contemporary Review of January, 1914, to find some fault with it. 
*” Notably and at length in his Ecclesiastical History, 1., 11, 7, 8. 
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tion of Professor Drews,*® Doctor Thorburn, Kurt Linck, 
etc., and our own Doctor Schiirer*® and Father Lagrange.” 
What shall we reply?** The attack is twofold, historical and 
higher critical. Can we repel this double assault? 

In our attempt to do so, we will marshal our defence first 
against the destructive weapon that our foes reserve for the 
final thrust, the argument from the content of the disputed 
passage. Is it such that Josephus could not possibly have 
written it, as our opponents aver? Could anyone but a Chris- 
tian—and the Jewish Chronicler, opportunist that he was, cer- 
tianly never was that—could anyone but a Christian have 
written such a phrase as: “If, indeed, He may be called a man,” 
or again: “For He was a worker of miracles,” or “This was the 
Christ,” or, finally: “For He appeared to them alive again on 
the third day?” 

Would not he who penned such words as these be declar- 
ing his faith in the Nazarene? Let us take up these phrases 
one by one. In the first: “If, indeed, He may. be called a man,” 
is there anything incompatible with the character of Josephus 
as we know it? It is said that the inescapable implication of 
these words is that this Jesus Whom the writer is discussing 
is something more than a Man—and this is a necessarily Chris- 
tian concept. But he who argues thus, is basing his con- 
tention not on what Josephus wrote, but on a peculiarly un- 
fortunate version of it. The original is ciye dpa aitiv Aéyerv 
yey Now dyapa2 does not mean “man” in the sense of 
human being and in opposition to some being other than the 
rational animal. Had such been the idea that Josephus, 
who was a careful student of the classics and their almost 
slavish imitator, intended to convey, he would have used the 
generic gy@pano¢, the Latin “homo” instead of “vir.” ‘Aviz 
(nominative case of i2p2, accusative) signifies rather the 

° The Christ-Myth, third edition. p. 230. 

™ Jesus the Christ, p. 97, where it is argued (a) that “the passage was apparently 
unknown to Origen and the earlier Fathers who quoted from Josephus;” (b) that 
“even its position in our present Greek text seems uncertain;” and (c) finally, that 
“in its present position it very awkwardly breaks the narrative.” 

In his treatise, De Antiquissimis Veterum que ad Jesum Nazarenum Spectant 
Testimoniis. 

* Geschichte des Judischen Volkes, vol. ii., p. 146. * Messian. 

* On the other hand, it has been defended by Whiston, Daubuz and F. H. 
Schoedel, Flavius Josephus de Jesu Christo Testatus; F. Bole, Flavius Josephus uber 


Christus Und Die Christen; and, finally—and most convincingly—in the article already 
mentioned of Professor Emery Barnes in The Contemporary Review of January, 1914. 
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possessor of manly qualities or virtues, and the English equiv- 
alent is formed only by proper accentuation, as we would say 
of one who had accomplished some feat of daring. “He is a 
MAN,” with the stress on the last word. Further, as Professor 
Barnes points out,*° no doubt is expressed in the phrase, 

yey for although the first meaning of é: is “if,” 
it is frequently used to signify “since.” Hence, the real 
meaning of the phrase is not “if, indeed, He may be called a 
man,”—with the implication that He is really something more 
—but rather, “since it is befitting to call Him a MAN”—i. e., 
a somewhat unusual individual because a doer of wonderful 
works. And is there anything in those words that Josephus 
could not have written? Is it not merely the translator, in- 
stead of the original author, who ventures thus to betray 
decidedly Christian inclinations? 

And this contention is strengthened by a consideration of 
the very next phrase: “For He was a worker of miracles.” 
Triumphantly, you say: “Could Josephus, a non-Christian, 
thus describe Jesus?” No, it certainly is not likely that he 
would—and de facto he did not! “Worker of miracles” 
is a very free and misleading translation of rzp234bev Epyov 
sorte. Il ap2262o¢ means strange or unusual and not mirac- 
ulous; hence, the writer of these words is not at all professing 
faith in the possession of any supernatural power by Him 
Whom he describes as doing these rzpa30Ea toya, In fact, if 
we look closely enough at the text, cannot we discover 
here an example of that delicate innuendo, intended only for 
the discerning reader, for which Josephus was well known? 
A paradox in English today is something which seems to be 
what it really is not—would a Christian have written that 
Jesus was a doer of works that seemed wonderful whereas 
they really were not? That were equivalent to calling Jesus 
a common trickster—a blasphemy that it were absurd to 
ascribe to a Christian interpolator, seeking to strengthen the 
position of his Faith, but quite in keeping with the character 
of Josephus. Finally, would any Christian writer have fin- 
ished this description of the Lamb of God, Who had offered 
Himself as a Living Sacrifice for the world, with anything 
quite so tame and cold as “a Teacher of men Who received 
true words (for there is no basis for translating 74,704 as 


"The Contemporary Review, January, 1914, p. 59. 
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‘the Truth’) with pleasure?” No one at all familiar with the 
burning sentences of love and reverence that flowed in such 
abundant streams from the tongues and pens of the Fathers 
could ever imagire a Justin or Clement or any contemporary 
thereof, interested enough in Christianity to seek by such ex- 
treme means to establish its place in history, guilty of such 
tepidity! 

“But,” you object again, “Josephus said of Jesus: “This was 
the Christ.’” What if he did? Does he thereby express his 
own belief in the Messiaship of Our Saviour? No more than 
a Protestant who calls a priest “Father,” by the word acknowl- 
edges all that title connotes. Today in a city like New York, 
where non-Catholics necessarily mingle a great deal with 
Catholics, and in that way are familiar with their priests also, 
it is almost the ordinary thing for them so to speak. “Father” 
is simply the conventional title of the priest. In like manner, 
the writer of this passage was merely seeking to connect his- 
torically the character of Jesus, of Whom he was speaking, 
and that of Christ, with which many of his readers would be 
familiar, without advancing any personal opinion whatsoever 
regarding the theological accuracy or significance of the iden- 
tification. It is as if he said: “This Jesus, of Whom I am 
speaking, is the same person as Christ, the Founder of that 
sect you probably have heard of, the Christians.” Would it 
take one of these same Christians to write anything so simple 
and free of implication as that? 

Immediately after this phrase, which the protagonist of 
the “silence” would make so damning, we read the following: 
“Now when at the instigation of our chief men, Pilate con- 
demned Him to the cross, those who had first loved Him did 
not fall away.” Is this the style of a Christian apologist? 
Here we have merely a cold, lifeless statement of fact, with 
perhaps an implication of faint surprise that His followers did 
not fall away; no word of the noble cause in which He died, 
no word of vindication, no word of praise or affection, not a 
single Christian thought or expression. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Barnes: “Why should a Christian trouble himself to 
make up such an interpolation as this 2”87 And as for the suc- 
ceeding phrase: “For He appeared to them alive again on the 
third day,” at the very most it proves merely that the writer 


* Ibid., p. 62. 
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“knew of a tradition of an appearance or appearances of Our 
Lord to His disciples after His crucifixion;” for no suggestion 
of the Resurrection is there in the word igayy. 

So much then for the sections of this passage which 
those inimical to its genuineness claim in support of their 
case. How ill-founded are those claims by now is evident. 
As Professor Barnes well says:** “The writer, in setting 
down the main facts of the Gospel History, has not once 
fallen into Christian, or at least into Gospel, language. This 
supposed Christian interpolator has had the self-restraint 
to avoid the term ‘Prophet’ (applied to Jesus)*® and the terms 
‘Signs’ and ‘Mighty Works’ (applied to His miracles); ‘Par- 
ables,’ ‘Believe,’ ‘Repent,’ ‘Be Saved,’ ‘Convert,’ ‘Disciples,’ are 
all absent from his vocabulary, together with all mention of 
Ilerod, the High Priests, the Scribes and the Pharisees. He 
does not use the phrases ‘Rise (be raised) from the dead,’ 
‘That it might be fulfilled,’ ‘As it is written,’ and his phrase for 
‘on the third day’ is non-evangelican.” And so with the em- 
inent author whom we have just quoted, we feel justified in 
concluding that the content and style of the passage under 
consideration furnish no argument against its authenticity. 

How does the case stand? The opponents of the passage 
advance two mutually complementary arguments: one, that 
the passage is un-Josephan in style and content; the other, that 
no trace of it is found up to the year 320. Taken together, they 
would present a formidable front. If the language of the pas- 
sage and the thoughts contained therein were entirely alien 
to what we should expect from the putative author thereof, 
and in decided contrast to his other writings, then we would 
say, indeed, that there was solid probability that he was not 
responsible for it. And if we were to add that for two hundred 
years after his time no trace of these words is to be found, 
then we might well feel justified in concluding that they did 
constitute an interpolation on the part of someone who sought 
thereby to advance himself or some project dear to his heart. 
But the former argument, in the light of the examination given 
it, must be rejected, for the characteristics of the passage are 
such that Josephus might well, and that no Christian inter- 
polator could, have written it. Therefore, all that can be ad- 
vanced against it is the apparent failure of other writers 


* Ibid., p. 69. ; "Cf. Matthew xxi. 11; Luke xxiv. 159. 
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living between the years stated above—remember that it is 
definitely traced to 320 A. D.—to quote it. And even though 
there was nothing further to be said, would any well-balanced 
judge, with every external authority back to, and including, 
Eusebius, solidly in its favor, and with the internal or higher 
critical argument likewise sustaining it, reject it because it is 
not found among the very incomplete remnants that have 
come down to us from the literature of the second and third 
centuries of our era? 

And that is “even though there were nothing further to be 
said,” which is far from being the case. Remember that this 
is the argument from silence again, which, to be valid, must 
rejoice in the possession of various characteristics. Where 
are they in this case? We cannot even be sure, in the first 
place, that none of the writers of the period did quote the pas- 
sage, for, as Rawlinson points out,” “testimony of the greatest 
importance has perished by the ravages of time,” and Profes- 
sor Barnes adds: “Time has wrought havoc on the literature 
of the third century, and particularly on the works of 
Origen,” “ and again: “So much of the literature of that period 
is lost that “Silence,” as an argument, becomes unreal and in- 
conclusive.” ** And this fact is not one merely of vague and 
general possibilities;** it has a very definite and particular ap- 
plication. In his commentary on the Gospel, according to St. 
Matthew, Origen quotes the passage which refers to St. James, 
without mention, however, of the one now under discussion. 
But perfectly natural is a reference to the former when com- 
menting on Matthew xiii. 55, where the brother of the Lord is 
first mentioned, whereas the obvious place for turning to the 
latter passage is in the discussion of the second verse of the 
twenty-seventh chapter, where Pilate is first mentioned. But 
the commentary on this part of the Gospel has not come down 
to us in the original. 

If, however, we were to omit even so logical and probable 
a surmise from our discussion, and restrict our consideration 
to fragments of Origen in our possession, among which there 
is no trace of the passage in question—what then? That 
Origen, for instance—because it is of his silence that the 

“ Historical Evidences, p. 184. 


“ “Testimony of Josephus,” Contra Renan, p. 65. 
“ Ibid., p. 67. * Ibid., p. 65. 
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strongest point is made—that Origen would have known of 
this passage if it existed is indeed probable, but that, there- 
fore, he must have mentioned it—does that necessarily follow? 
Let us quote again from Professor Barnes:** “What force re- 
mains in this objection [i. e., the silence of contemporary 
writers} ... if the passage be as carefully guarded in its 
admissions as I have tried to show? What is there to compel 
earlier apologists to quote it? It shows that a Jewish his- 
torian, who was born and bred in Palestine, who was twenty- 
six years old when Felix was Governor of Judea, was ac- 
quainted with an outline of the Life of Our Lord which agrees 
with that accepted by Christians. Such a passage has become 
of serious evidential value only since Strauss started the 
Mythical Theory; it is ‘Testimony’ today only because Arthur 
Drews and others are again writing about the ‘Christus- 
Mythus.” And, in solid substantiation of this contention, it 
might be mentioned that Eusebius quotes the passage without 
any comment, without any endeavor to prove great things 
from it; apparently, although he spoke the same language as 
Josephus, without seeing in it much that modern objectors 
would have us believe has lain hidden for a decade and a half 
of centuries awaiting discovery by their eyes. He actually 
states, in so many words, that he brings forward the passage 
not as a necessary or even important part of his argumenta- 
tion, but merely gloy é% xeprovsiag, as Of superfluity! Why, then, 
must Origen or other writers have quoted what Eusebius only 
thus carelessly mentions? 

Regarding Origen, we can say still more. It can be 
doubted *° whether he ever possessed a copy of the Archzxol- 
ogy itself, because in the first place his references to it are so 
few and slight, and, secondly, because he, at least twice, mis- 
quotes it, asserting that Josephus attributed the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the attendant calamities to the Divine wrath 
over the slaying of James, the brother of the Lord, whereas 
no such statement appears in the writings of Josephus as we 
have them. This statement also accounts for the assertion 
found in his Commentary on Matthew, xiii. 55, and again in 
Contra Celsum, i. 47, that Josephus did not believe in Jesus 
as the Christ, for a Christian would have ascribed the disasters 
above mentioned not to the slaying of the brother of the 


“Professor Barnes, ibid., p. 63. “Ibid., p. 66. 
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Lord, but to the cruel and shameful execution of the Lord 
Himself. 

And so we feel constrained to regard the so-called “Silence 
of Josephus” as but a figment of prejudiced and predisposed 
imaginations. Three passages from his works have been 
quoted, two admittedly beyond all serious attack, the third 
intrenched in a position which is the despair of its enemies. 
And, we might add, an argument from Philip Schaff,** that, in 
addition to these direct references, “the writings of Josephus 
contain indirectly much valuable testimony to the truth of the 
Gospel narrative. His History of the Jewish War is unde- 
signedly a striking commentary on the predictions of Our 
Saviour concerning the destruction of the city and the temple 
of Jerusalem; the great distress and affliction of the Jewish 
people at that time; the famine, pestilence and earthquake; 
the rise of false prophets and impostors, and the flight of His 
disciples at the approach of these calamities.” Moreover, this 
testimony, just because incidental and unintentional, is, by 
that very fact, all the more eloquent, and, in addition, honey- 
combing as it does the whole work of the author, as to gen- 
uiness is absolutely unimpeachable. 

We now turn our attention from a Palestinian-born Jew 
living at Rome to a small group of the Imperial City’s native 
sons, and the testimony which they have handed down to us. 
Cornelius Tacitus,*’ the most famous of all the historians of 
Ancient Rome, shall be the first to occupy the witness stand. 
Does he support our contention? In the Annals xv. 4, 4, he 
says: 

The author of this name [i. e., Christian], Christus, was 
executed in the reign of Tiberius by the Procurator, Pontius 
Pilate, and the detestable superstition, suppressed for a 
time, broke out again, and spread not only over Judea, 
where the evil originated, but even through Rome, where 
everything upon earth that is vile or shameless finds its 
way and is practised.** 


“The Person of Christ, p. 193. Rawlinson (Historical Evidences, p. 185) also 
speaks of the “allusions to the civil history of the times which the writings of the 
evangelists furnish.” See also Doctor Lardner’s, Collection of Ancient Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian Religion, vol. vi., p. 406, of his 
Works. * Born about 50 and died about 120 A. D. 

*“Auctor nominis ejus, Christus, Tiberio Imperitante, per Procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum, suppliciis affectus erat; repressaque in presens exitiabilis super- 
stitio rursus erumpebat non modo per Judeam, originem ejus mali, sed per Urbem 
eliam, quo cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque,” 
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Here we have a very clear and definite reference to Chris- 
tianity and its origin, and a testimony safe from any attack. 
It is true that Professor Arthur Drews finds fault with it,*° but 
serious minded scholars pay little attention to the wholly 
biased and incomprehensibly fantastic attempts of this gentle- 
man to warp and distort or to eliminate entirely all evidence 
at variance with his strange theories. His only authority for 
the rejection of this particular passage is a French writer 
named Hochart, known principally for the amazing effrontery 
and absolute independence of voluminous testimony to the 
contrary with which he relegates the whole of the last six 
books of the Annals and the first five of the Histories to a 
forgery on the part of Poggio Bracciolini, an Italian scholar 
of the Renaissance period! And this in spite of the fact that 
in the Laurentian Library is a manuscript of Tacitus—with 
the passage that especially interests us intact—dating back to 
the eleventh century, four hundred years before Bracciolini’s 
time! 

Another prominent Roman of the period who may be 
cited not as “a primary and independent authority for the fact 
of the existence of Jesus, but as testifying, in a secondary 
sense, to the record of that fact in general and well informed 
public opinion,”®’ is Suetonius, private secretary to the 
Emperor Hadrian. Two quotations from his works concern 
us. In his Life of Claudius, he reports that that ruler (A. D. 
18-54) expelled the Jews from Rome on one occasion, because 
they continually made riots at the instigation of Christus,” 
and in his Life of Nero he writes that by him “the Christians, 
a race of men professing a new and mischievous superstition, 
were punished.” * 

Even Professor Drews is unable to find any argument 
against the authenticity of these passages; it is left to Rein- 
ach ** to attempt to nullify them by emphasizing the discrep- 
ancy betwen the form “Chrestus” and our Christ. The name 
Chrestus, he says (from the Greek ypnorig, serviceable) was 
common enough among slaves and freedmen, and here prob- 

*” The Christ-Myth, third edition, p. 231. 

*” Thorburn, Jesus Christ, Historical or Mythical, p. 125. 

" Chapter xxv.: “Judawos Impulsore Chresto Adsidue tumulltuantes Roma Expulil.” 
= Chapter xvi.: “Affecti suppliciis Christiani, Genus Hominum superstitionis 


Nove ac malefice.” 
* Orpheus, p. 227. 
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ably refers to an obscure Jew who had stirred up some com- 
motion amongst his co-religionists in Rome. But if such were 
the case, would not Suetonius have written “Chresto quedam,” 
“a certain Chrestus,” rather than the unqualified “Chrestus,” 
just as today we would refer to our nation’s Chief Executive 
simply as “Mr. Harding,” while, were we to narrate an incident 
in which some unknown gentleman of that name figured, we 
would describe him as “a certain Mr. Harding?” Moreover, 
we have testimony in abundance that the Romans spoke of 
Christ and the Christians as “Chrestus” and “Chrestiani.” * 
Regarding the ignorance of Suetonius, in which he could write 
that it was Christ Himself in person Who caused the disturb- 
ances of which he writes, it is amply accounted for by “the 
carelessness and inattention with which he treated a matter 
that really did not interest him, nor his friends and con- 
temporaries.” *° 

We have reserved for the last a document—or rather two 
documents—“of the highest value”** whose authenticity is 
beyond all question,” the letter of Pliny the Younger, Imperial 
Legate of the Province of Bithynia and Pontus from 111 to 
113 A. D., to the Emperor Trajan, and the latter’s reply. Re- 
garding the Christians in the District under his jurisdiction, 
he reports: 


There are many of every age, and of both sexes, and not 
only cities, but country towns and rural districts have been 
touched by the contagion of this superstition."* 


He has discovered, too, that they offer neither incense to the 
Emperor nor sacrifice to the gods, nor will they curse Chres- 
tus, being a people of “inflexible obstinacy,” but gather before 
dawn each morning to repeat in alternating chant among 
themselves a hymn to Christ as to a god, and later in the day 
assemble once more to partake of a common meal. Except for 
the “gross and immoderate superstition,”®° he has nothing 


% Tertullian, for example, refers to “Chrestus” and “Chrestiani” as “a faulty 
pronunciation of the words in use principally among the heathen,” Ad Nationes, Ul. 
® Thorburn, ibid., p. 127. % Battifol, Credibility, p. 30. 

" Thorburn, Conybeare, Keim, Platner, Wilde; Renan, Mommsen, Neumann, 
Reinach, Harnack, etc. 
* Epistle x. 96. 
® “Essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem.” 
““Superstitionem pravam immodicam.” 
VOL. cxiv. 20 
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against them, for they bind themselves by oath not to commit 
adultery nor theft; nor bear false testimony, and he sees in 
the above-mentioned repast only a meal of the ordinary and 
innocent kind. In reply to this report, the Emperor issued 
strict orders that Christians who proved obstinate were to be 
punished, but that they were not to be sought out, and if, when 
accused, they sacrificed to the national pagan deities, they 
were to be released. 

Here we have two official documents, without a single ex- 
trinsic argument against them; couched in the peculiarly char- 
acteristic style of the writers whose names they bear, giving 
testimony to the thus early ubiquity of the Christian Faith and 
its purity of worship and morals, and even attempting some 
description of its rites—well is it that secular history is not 
made to pass a more rigid test of credibility! 

There are other footprints left by the Divine Captain of 
Christendom which it might profit us to examine. Celsus, a 
Grecian Eclectic philosopher of the second century, wrote 
A True Discourse, the first pagan work devoted in its entirety 
to an attack on Christianity. Living, as he did, almost within 
hailing distance of the Apostles, this able infidel writer, the 
principal portions of whose work have been preserved to us by 
Origen in the author’s own language, “bears witness, as St. 
John Chrysostom remarks, to the antiquity of the Apostolic 
writings, and the main facts of the Gospel History.” Lucian, 
a Syrian writer of the second century, testifies to Christianity 
by his indirect attack on it in his Life of Peregrinus. The 
heretics, Basilides (c. 125 A. D.), Marcion and Valentius (c. 
150 A. D.) and Heracleum (c. 160 A. D.), are certainly not 
writers who could be accused of a predisposition in favor of 
Christianity, yet they bear indisputable testimony of a very 
early date to the existence and person of Christ. Again, Can- 
den M. Cobern, D.D., of Allegheny College, in a volume en- 
titled New Archeological Discoveries, published in 1917, gives 
an interesting account of some recent excavations that have 
resulted in finds of considerable historical value, all of them 
tending to confirm the results of investigation through other 
sources. 

And so we see that after all Christ is not a mysterious 
personage Who left an impression only upon history written 


" Schaff, Person of Christ, p. 199. 
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by His friends and, therefore, open to suspicion. In fact, when 
all circumstances are taken into consideration, the manner in 
which history was written in those days, the many reasons 
which would induce non-Christian writers of the period to be 
silent about Him, the peculiar character of His mission, life 
and work, it is not surprising that we find, comparatively 
speaking, so little in contemporary profane history about Him, 
and, on the other hand, a source of the greatest wonder—at 
least to those not possessing a strong faith in the Divine 
Ordering of all things—is the completeness with which the 
Gospel narrative, as it has been handed down to us, is verified 
by the findings of history certainly not prejudiced in favor of 
Christianity. 

One good thing, however, Mythism did accomplish—to 
draw good out of evil is often the way of the Lord—it con- 
stituted an occasion for us to search into the pages of secular 
history, and to discover the real strength that our case pos- 
sesses. Strauss and Drews and the rest had eyes and saw not, 
and then, with the rash folly of a moth that would seek, with 
its flimsy wings, to cut off from the earth the light of the sun, 
they thought to hide from their fellowmen Him Whom they 
would not see. But the penalty of willful blindness has been 
paid; they and their work are well-nigh forgotten, and the 
ghost of the monster conceived by their warped brains is laid 
and walks no more, while more glorious than ever, majestic, 
dominating, standing out like a towering mountain peak 
against the blue sky of Truth, is the eternal, resplendent 
Figure of Jesus the Christ. 
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OF FATHER TABB. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY, LITT.D. 


NEW biography of John Bannister Tabb has re- 
cently come from the press,’ compiled very sym- 
pathetically by a niece, the daughter of his elder 
brother, William Barksdale Tabb. It is what one 
has learned to recognize as a family book, with 

the intimate human qualities and the critical defects of its 
kind. Defects, to be sure, must here be understood in the 
sense of superfluity rather than omission. For the little vol- 
ume is copiously documented: it reprints almost everything 
that has yet been said of the inimitable Father Tabb, owing 
much to the appreciation published a few years back by “M. 
S. Pine.” But when all is gathered together, poetry lovers 
must admit that not half enough critical praise or critical 
knowledge has yet been meted out to him whose music Mrs. 
Meynell profoundly compared to that of George Herbert on 
one side, and of Mozart on the other. One slim but admirable 
critique written chiefly from the devotional point of view— 
and this present one written from the ancestral—leave much 
still to say of an artist who invites, and can endure, the “abash- 
less inquisition” of art itself. But because this book brings 
the poet-priest’s life once again freshly to memory, and be- 
cause it has the grace to include quantities of his loveliest 
lyrics, it is quite manifestly justified by works as well as faith. 

There is rather a curious coincidence in the fact that both 
Father Tabb and Father Ryan—the two American priests who 
first won popular recognition as poets—should have been sons 
of that Southland which is not generally associated with Cath- 
olic traditions. Traditions there were, indeed, about the head 
of John Bannister Tabb, rich and ancient enough, although not 
of the Faith. He was born of a patrician English-Scotch fam- 
ily, one of the earliest to settle in Virginia; his father, Thomas 
Yelverton Tabb, being a direct descendant of Sir Thomas Pey- 
ton, and of that Humphrey Tabb who was already burgess of 


Father Tabb, Wis Life and Work. A memorial by his niece, Jennie Masters 
Tabb. Introduction by Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. 1921, 
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Elizabeth City County in the year 1652. The future poet's 
mother (tenderly immortalized in his “Cowslip” verses), being 
first cousin to her husband, naturally shared his genealogy: by 
name she was Marianna Bertrand Archer, a daughter of the 
distinguished Dr. Archer of “The Forest,” Amelia County, Vir- 
ginia. And at this latter estate the boy was born on March 
22d, in that year of 1845 which must forever be associated with 
the historic submission of John Henry Newman to the Catholic 
Church. Little John Tabb had an adoring black “Mammy” 
from whom he won his first superlative, by being delightedly 
singled out as “the ugliest baby ever born in Virginia”—and 
his childhood was passed in an atmosphere probably more 
leisurely than any since known to this strenuous continent, 
the atmosphere of the Old South. In the course of time he 
studied under the family tutor, one Mr. Thomas Hood, along 
with his brother, Yelverton, and a few of the neighbors’ chil- 
dren who were permitted to attend classes at “Cassels,” the 
Tabb homestead. One of these pupils, a cousin, later de- 
scribed the whimsical “Johnny” as the “most joyous, rollick- 
ing and trifling boy” he had ever known—a lad who rarely 
“studied his lessons a minute,” and whose chastisements (not 
of the modern “moral” kind!) were consequently frequent. 
But he was already not only the favorite of the school, but also 
a clever cartoonist; and if he neglected his books, he gave 
proof of heroic concentration when the incentive was strong 
enough by frequently sitting at the piano six hours a day. 

In 1861, the threatened scourge of Civil War swept the 
country into two hostile camps, and John Tabb—although only 
sixteen years old—proved equal to the other sons of Virginia 
in immediate valor. As his already feeble eyesight disquali- 
fied him for army service, he enlisted in the Confederate navy, 
and was assigned as captain’s clerk on the ship, Robert E. 
Lee. Itis said this adventurous craft ran the Federal blockade 
twenty-one times; but in 1864, when returning from England, 
she was captured, and young Tabb was one of those forth- 
with sent as prisoners to the “Bull Pen,” Point Lookout, Mary- 
land. Inevitably, it was a searing experience: but its great 
consolation was the companionship of the gentle poet and 
musician, Sidney Lanier. The friendship of the two young 
Southern patriots, begun in those “evil days,” lasted through 
life, and doubtless beyond. For in more than one of his later 
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poems, John Bannister Tabb celebrated the memory of Lanier, 
and of the precious flute with which he had sweetened the 
bitterness of their captivity. 

With the peace of 1865, the future priest returned home, 
weakened by fever and illness, indeed, but, as he soon found, 
less broken than his beloved Virginia. As the ancestral estate 
was ruined, he cast about for some means of promptly earning 
a living. Music was his first thought; but this had to be aban- 
doned in favor of teaching, and in 1866 he accepted a post— 
momentous as it afterward proved—as instructor in St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal School, Baltimore. The parish with 
which this was connected was of the advanced ritualistic type, 
its rector being the Rev. Alfred Curtis, with whom the youth- 
ful pedagogue almost immediately climbed into relations of 
affectionate intimacy. A more stimulating friendship could 
scarcely have been imagined, and it continued unbroken when, 
about 1870, John Bannister passed on to a more lucrative post 
at Racine, Wisconsin. 

There was no longer any doubt about it—the boy who 
would not study was a predestined professor: but with teach- 
ing merely human truths, he was already unsatisfied. So 
within a year he resigned his chair, to enter the theological 
seminary of his ancestral faith at Alexandria, Virginia. But 
his feet were destined for more distant shrines, and a sharp 
turn in the road of their pilgrimage. Almost simultaneous 
with his own decision to enter the Protestant Episcopal min- 
istry, came Mr. Curtis’ conviction that it must be abandoned. 
With characteristic sincerity, the former pastor promptly sev- 
ered his powerful association with St. Paul’s foundation and 
sailed for England as a humble seeker after truth from the 
lips of the Oxford apostle, Dr. Newman. More than one soul 
trembled in the balance during their conferences; and when 
the mighty Oratorian bade Mr. Curtis read more and study “if 
he liked,” but above all, to pray, he was all unwittingly dou- 
bling the orisons of another and younger neophyte, over in 
Virginia. In 1872, Alfred Curtis was baptized into the Cath- 
olic Church in the presence of his preceptor, John Henry New- 
man. And before that year was out—all in a single golden 
day, according to the present biography—in St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, Richmond, John Bannister Tabb received at the hands of 
Bishop Gibbons (the future Cardinal) the four sacraments 
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of Baptism, Confession, Confirmation and Holy Communion. 
“I was always a Catholic—born a Catholic,” he declared later 
on. “Whenever any doctrine of the Church was spoken of, I 
knew it was true as soon as I heard it. I would have been a 
member of the Church before I was, if I had learned what the 
Catholic doctrines were, and had known that they were taught 
and practised in the Catholic Church.” With him, as with so 
many converts, the “coming over” had been less a matter of 
revelation than of inspired recognition; and in his newly ac- 
quired fullness of faith he found immediate and permanent 
peace. 

It was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion that both of these 
men should press on to their natural, or supernatural, home in 
the further sacrament of Holy Orders. In fact, Mr. Curtis pro- 
ceeded at once to St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and even- 
tually, of course, to the episcopacy as Bishop of Wilmington. 
With more “deliberate speed” but not less “majestic instancy,” 
young Mr. Tabb entered in 1874 St. Charles’ College, Ellicott 
City, Maryland. And there he remained, with the briefest of 
temporary vacations, until his death in 1909. His was, in all 
truth, a life of singular simplicity; and like the poetry he was 
to create, of singular concentration and even condensation. 
There is an old saying that a happy woman has no history: 
but even the most conservative would hesitate to suggest this 
of a happy man. And yet, the life under consideration was 
essentially happy in achieving at once spiritual fullness and 
usefulness and objective artistic satisfaction, while being, with 
quite obvious spontaneity, itself. But it was, both from cir- 
cumstance and desire, a very hidden drama. 

When Father Tabb first went to St. Charles’ Seminary, his 
intention was simply to complete his classical studies, then to 
follow his friend to St. Mary’s. But the Sulpicians were so 
deeply impressed by his rare teaching gifts that they persuaded 
him to stay on at Ellicott City, continuing his theological studies 
while one of their own faculty. Consequently, he was not or- 
dained to the priesthood until December, 1884, when he cel- 
ebrated his first Mass—with extraordinary joy and devotion— 
in the college chapel at midnight on Christmas Eve. His pa- 
tience in brooking this long delay of his vocation seems all the 
more extraordinary in a man of such keen sensibilities and 
quick wit. Indeed, this quality of patience—whether natural 
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or acquired at great cost, who shall know?—was conspicuous 
throughout his whole life. It was the guardian angel of his 
class-room; where he presided with unfailing energy and 
humor, not only through the inspiring hours of English litera- 
ture, but also through the more arid and technical periods of 
English grammar. Generations of students learned from him 
to love the fine things of speech and poetry—and to this per- 
ennial harvest of his pupils, “Active and Passive; Perfect and 
Imperfect; Past, Present and Future,” Father Tabb dedicated 
those inimitable Bone Rules, or Skeleton of English Grammar, 
which inaugurated a new and vivid fashion in text-books. One 
can imagine the gurgle of delight with which any young 
wrestler with the King’s English would attack the following, 
among “sentences to be corrected :” 


“Lay still,” his mother often said 
When Washington had went to bed. 
But little Georgie would reply: 

“IT set up, but I cannot lie!” 


Of course, the supreme test of the poet-priest’s patience 
came with the partial and at last complete failure of his eye- 
sight during the final years. This ever-darkening shadow of 
blindness he met with constant work, and equally constant wit, 
almost to the very end. Many and historic have become the 
puns and bons mots with which he bantered his calamity—his 
request that Cardinal Gibbons confer upon him “a new see,” 
his quips about “taking his two worst pupils” up to Baltimore, 
having his volume of poems bound in “blind-man’s buff,” etc., 
etc. But like the long line of laughing saints, John Bannister 
Tabb smiled at sorrow because he had learned the stark secret 
of abandonment in God’s hands. To his friend and former 
pupil, Father Connor of Scranton, he declared awhile before 
the end: “If the Almighty came to me and said: ‘John Tabb, 
you can have your eyesight back by asking for it,’ I would not 
ask. I would be afraid of proving unfaithful to responsibilities 
of which I might not be fully aware. Now I know perfectly 
what is God’s will, and I am resigned to it.” The one supreme 
privilege of offering up Holy Mass was permitted Father Tabb 
even in blindness, and it is not easy to think unmoved of this 
ultimate union between the silent, hidden Victim and the 
priest whose eyes were closed to all but Him. In the Later 
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Poems, published after Father Tabb’s death, one finds that 
supreme message of Helplessness, which so consummately 
distills the threefold secret of the Purgative, the Illuminative 
and the Unitive ways: 


In patience as in labor must thou be 
A follower of Me, 

Whose hands and feet, when most I wrought for thee, 
Were nailed unto a tree. 


Delivery came to him after a short illness, on November 19, 
1909; and like one of his own poetic paradoxes, it was midnight 
when the light not of this world broke suddenly upon him. 

Father Tabb possessed a most unique and vivid personal- 
ity, and to his idiosyncrasies even the poet’s gift owed much. 
This gift he does not seem to have discovered, or at least to 
have used, until after slipping into the destined groove at St. 
Charles’ College—that is to say, after all his great decisions 
were made and his individuality was well matured. And if 
the distinguishing merits of his poetry were mystical insight 
on one hand, and metrical skill on the other, it will not do to 
forget those minor characteristics which were so intimately 
his own. One of these was a pungent, an almost perverse 
originality: the quality which Poe had in mind when he de- 
clared that the true poet could not see, and consequently never 
said, the obvious thing. Another was intuitive sympathy, par- 
ticularly with child-nature. And a third was his glorified but 
quite incorrigible habit of punning. 

His nature poems are, for the most part, brief vignettes 
of long vision and exquisitely compressed music—painting na- 
ture realistically in such verses as the “Fern Song,” but more 
often interpreting her by some sudden and striking analogy. 
Here, for instance, are two flower-pieces in which surprise 
leaps to a new truth, and fancy to a new simplicity of vision: 


MIGNONETTE. 


Give me the earth, and I might heap 
A mountain from the plain; 

Give me the waters of the deep, 
I might their strength restrain; 

But here a secret of the sod 
Betrays the daintier hand of God. 
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THE WATER-LILY. 


Whence, O fragrant form of light 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike, to a leafy nest 

On the restless waves at rest? 
Art thou from the snowy zone 
Of a mountain-summit blown, 
Or the blossom of a dream, 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 
Nay, methinks the maiden moon, 
When the daylight came too soon, 
Fleeting from her bath to hide, 
Left her garment in the tide. 


Of the poems for children—Father Tabb wrote one entire 
volume of them, and scattered others throughout his various 
books—it is perhaps the highest praise to say that children 
themselves understand and love them. “Only great poets can 
write about childhood poems worthy to be printed,” declared 
Joyce Kilmer, who knew both childhood and poetry! And 
surely, between the multitude of poems about children and 
children’s supposed interests, written from the adult stand- 


point, and such delectable foolery as the following, there is all 
the difference between Dresden tea-cups and—buttercups! 


THE SQUIRREL. 


Who combs you, little Squirrel? 
And do you twist and twirl 

When someone puts the papers on 
To keep your tail in curl? 

And must you see the dentist 
For every tooth you break? 

And are you apt from eating nuts 
To get the stomach-ache? 


Again, following the child’s imagining straight up to the skies, 
Father Tabb gives this version of the Bluebird’s creation: 


When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom blue; 
So into it He breathed a song, 
And suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew. 
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But, of course, the most celestial of all his child poems—one of 
the most perfect child poems in all literature (although infinite 
maturity went into its making!)—and by the same token one 
of the most unique of Christmas verses—is the well-beloved 
“Out of Bounds :” 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home today, 

Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 

O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 


It is obviously possible to have an extraordinary fondness 
for animals without any all-embracing sympathy with “man’s 
unpardonable race:” but it is far less possible to love little 
children without loving grown-up children, and somehow 
comprehending their broken or unbroken toys. Father Tabb, 
while intensely shy of strangers and of all public functions, 
even ecclesiastical, had deep wells of affection and copious 
sympathies. Indeed, this hermit-priest, to whom, in the out- 
ward sense, almost nothing ever seemed to happen, had not 
only the “genius for friendship,” but also the priceless gift of 
psychic versatility. He could enshrine in one perfect quatrain 
Father Damien, the “leper white as snow;” yes, and he could 
also probe the ultimate passion of “Cleopatra to the Asp” and 
of “St. Afra to the Flames.” Death was familiar to him—as, 
indeed, it grows familiar to all priests; but because he was a 
poet, it was the singleness, not the uniformity, of death. He 
found words, quiet words, to voice the mysterious pathos 
of broken babyhood—even of martyred motherhood—in 
“Confided:” 


Another lamb, O Lamb of God, behold, 
Within this quiet fold, 
Among Thy Father’s sheep 
I lay to sleep! 
A heart that never for a night did rest 
Beyond its mother’s breast. 
Lord, keep it close to Thee, 
Lest waking it should bleat and pine for me! 


And under the selfsame symbol, he made audible the contrast- 
ing pathos of tired age in his “Old Pastor :” 
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How long, O Lord, to wait 

Beside this open gate? 
Thy sheep with many a lamb 
Have entered, and I am 

Alone, and it is late. 


In conversation, as has been already pointed out, it was 
Father Tabb’s high habit to jest at the jeopardy of his eyesight, 
but in a few of his later poems he permitted the voice of the 
Great Void to speak aloud. Fiat Luz is one of the most pierc- 
ing of these; but to some of us, the terrible simplicity of Going 
Blind strikes even closer: 


Back to the primal gloom 
Where life began, 
As to my mother’s womb 
Must I, a man, 
Return: 
Not to be born again, 
But to remain; 
And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
“The things unseen.” 


Through all these poems rings the same note of ultimate 
hope: the hope, even the mystical certainty, of light in dark- 
ness. And there can be no doubt at all that he achieved this. 
Possibly the accident of blindness aided, possibly it had very 
little to do with it, since spiritual insight—or the lack of it—is 
not in the natural order. But through all his later years, he 
spoke habitually as one for whom the Veil of the mortal temple 
had long since been rent asunder. As he himself said (and as 
everyone writing about him seems bound to quote), 


My God has hid Himself from me 
Behind whatever else I see— 


the result being an enormous enriching of the imagination, 
even on the human side. To attain this gift of mystical vision 
is to see, indeed, with a lucency beside which mortal eyesight 
seems too myopic even for regret. It is to see in the Assump- 
tion the Mother-bird soaring up at the Fledgling’s familiar call, 
and to hear the trees along the Via Crucis murmuring “in 
awful silence” as the God-man passes. 
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Behold, the Gardener is He 
Of Eden and Gethsemane . 


And it is to discover the final cosmic harmony—far from our 
daily discord and unrest—of a poem such as “The Dayspring:” 


What hand with spear of light 
Hath cleft the side of Night, 
And from the red wound wide 
Fashioned the Dawn, his bride? 
Was it the deed of Death? 
Nay, but of Love, that saith, 
“Henceforth be Shade and Sun, 
In bonds of Beauty, one.” 


John Bannister Tabb may be said to have anticipated the 
recent school of “imagism” in the pictorial vigor and boldness 
of his metaphors. In fact, he is nearly all on the side of the 
moderns: and if one wishes to realize just how nearly, one has 
but to compare or contrast his work with that of his confrére 
and contemporary, Father Abram Ryan. Father Ryan’s work 
is remembered for the sincere pathos of “The Conquered Ban- 
ner,” for the tender piety of such short pieces as “The Valley 
of Silence;” in its longer efforts it is forgotten. For his affilia- 
tions were with his poetic predecessors: in more senses than 
one, he was the gentle laureate of a lost cause. But again and 
again, Father Tabb points on toward the poetic future. He 
shared Edgar Poe’s revolutionary belief that “a long poem does 
not exist,” and he stood, as nearly every poet of today stands, 
committed to the brief lyric—worthy of perpetuation because 
it gathers up perfectly the emotion and the music of the mo- 
ment. It is doubtful, certainly, if his intense musical sense 
and the felicity and facility of his rhymes would ever have 
permitted him to espouse the crusade of free verse. To the 
contrary, his metrical skill was so certain that he rejoiced in 
all the finesse of his craft. He was master not only of the 
sonnet, but of the sextet and the quatrain. And the challenge 
of these forms is, to the poet, what the intimacy and the exac- 
tions of the “little theatre” are to the actor. The lines are so 
frightfully few, so frightfully close, not one can afford to waver 
by a hair’s breadth! 
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But all this is simply repeating that Father Tabb was a 
consummate artist—one of the very few consummate artists in 
American literature. Within his chosen and highly specialized 
field he stands peerless. Always in his work the vision is 
unique—the music like a swift, sure clash of bells. It has be- 
come a distinguishing trait of contemporary poetry to ask ques- 
tions beautifully and vividly. But Father Tabb found beauti- 
ful and vivid answers, too. Therein lies his demarcation from 
the ultra-modernists, his frank derivations from the past—from 
the eternal. For mysticism, authentic mysticism, is not merely 
the cure for materialism. It is also the completion of 
estheticism. 





NATIVITY. 
BY GERTRUDE ROBISON ROSS. 


Now, there was the man with quiet face 
And the Maid with the shadowed eyes, 

And sleeping soft in the lowly place 

The King in a babe’s disguise; 

With none to lay at the princely feet 

The sceptre or studded crown 

(O! reeds stand tall where the waters meet, 
The thorn bush grows in a safe retreat 
While the star shines calmly down.) 


No one dreamed on the twisted way 
That led unto David’s home 

Or thought in the inn at the close of day 
That the end of the watch had come. 
But oh! may we, by Mary’s grace 
Who have pierced the poor disguise, 
Open our hearts for a little space 

To the tired man with the quiet face 
And the Maid with the clouded eyes. 





THE NEAR EAST SINCE THE WAR. 
BY JOSEPH GORAYEB, S.J. 


=< ODAY the world is pulsing with expectancy for 
Mi the outcome of a great Conference. We are face 
to face with a most serious problem; and Amer- 
ica, at least, seems determined to settle the prob- 
lem once and for all. 

But while a new period is thus about to open for the 
Western world, for America and the Far East, are we to forget 
that older, more vexing question, the question which is coming 
to be recognized more and more clearly as the real tap-root of 
the World War, and which, never removed, may yet again 
spring up to yield the same terrible fruitage? What of the 
Near East, and the complicated ramifications of that war- 
fertile question? Why was not that problem faced, as Amer- 
ica is facing the Far Eastern problem now, courageously, 
dispassionately, and with finality of purpose? And, a query 
that is of more immediate interest to ourselves—whose sym- 
pathies were so deeply aroused during the War—what of the 
people of Armenia, of Palestine and of Syria, whose misfor- 
tune it is to dwell in a region that has known no peace and 
will know none, so long as the nations continue to bicker and 
wrangle over it as over the spoils of victory? “Quicquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi:”’ for persecution and plague 
and massacre and famine and war—all the ills of humanity— 
are still dreadfully rampant over the Near East, still rampant 
on the third anniversary of the Armistice. Peace has scourged 
the nations of Asia Minor more terribly than four years 
of war. 

But it would be impossible to find scope for an adequate 
answer to all these questions within the compass of one article. 
At least nine new nations have arisen on the ruins of Turkey, 
in a territory extending from the Black Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, from the Mediterranean to the Caspian Sea, a region 
which is nearly as large as the United States west of the Miss- 
issippi. Changes are daily taking place, and events still pass- 
ing with kaleidoscopic rapidity over this vast area. But 
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strange to say, in all this shifting panorama the background 
remains always the same—and that is the background of Euro- 
pean politics and European relationships with affairs in the 
Near East. 

First of all, the nation most immediately and directly in- 
terested in Asia Minor is France. France now holds by far the 
most of Turkey’s bonds and war debts. French money has 
long supplied the capital for the railroads and industries of the 
country. Paris bankers financed the Young Turk Revolution 
in 1908; and it was the French loan of seven hundred million 
francs that raised Turkey from the wreck of the Balkan wars 
in 1913. Most of her interests are centred in Syria, where 
France has for centuries exercised a sphere of influence. And 
when the War was won, the French press made no secret of 
the plan to extend that influence over the whole of Asia Minor. 
But events have since not only proved this hope illusory, but 
have made it increasingly clear that France stands to lose with 
every loss of territory and prestige to Turkey. 

No less concerned with Near Eastern affairs, but for an 
entirely different reason, is England. Along the stepping 
stones in Britain’s trade route to India, the weakest point in 
an otherwise impregnable line is said to be the Suez Canal. 
Germans spoke of it during the War as the “heel of Achilles” 
of the British Empire. Hence, it is easy to conjecture that 
Britain’s is no merely sentimental or religious reason for her 
present policy. Indeed, it has been said that every increase of 
British territory in the Near East due to the War—and it may 
be seen at a glance how immense that increase has been—is 
meant but to consolidate and insure the fortifications of the 
Suez Canal. 

True, there are other influences also at work in the Near 
East; but all seem destined to prove either negligible factors 
in the final settlement, or else mere pawns in the game of the 
two controlling powers. Germany began, with the Kaiser’s 
pilgrimage to Palestine in 1888, and again in 1896, a strong bid 
to wrest control of the situation from Britain, using as means 
to this end the reorganization of the Turkish army, the build- 
ing of the Bagdad Railway and the exploitation of Turkey’s 
economic resources. But since the War, German influence 
has been practically non-existent in Turkey. Russia, too, has, 
for the moment, ceased her restless pressure in the direction 
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of warmer waters and Mediterranean ports; but Russia must 
sooner or later reénter the struggle in the Near East. Italy’s 
position there is a comparatively new factor of modern pol- 
itics. But in the whole sordid game, the old game of European 
imperialism, there is but one redeeming feature, supplying the 
only visible element of real gallantry and romance, and that is 
found in the latest phase of Greece’s age-long struggle against 
Turkey. The Greek War of Independence, which began in 
1821, has lasted, with varying intervals of peace, over the 
whole century; and the present struggle in Asia Minor is but 
the dramatic culmination of a secular effort to free the whole 
of the Greek race from Turkish domination. 

In point of fact, then, France and England hold the keys to 
the situation in the Near East, and every move in the world 
game, in this theatre, is inevitably subordinated to the realiza- 
tion of their definite aspirations. 

It is easier, then, to envisage the swift changes and the 
appalling events that have taken place in this region since 
1914. It will be remembered that Turkey entered the War on 
Germany’s side on November Ist of that year, her chief cause 
for fear being the alliance existing since 1908 between Eng- 
land and Russia, an alliance which she felt could have but one 
aim, the ultimate dismemberment of Turkey. Then came the 
Dardanelles campaign, which ended in costly failure for the 
Allies in the late winter of 1915. Its immediate sequel was the 
Armenian massacres, the bloody attempt made by the Young 
Turk party, now that they felt secure against European inter- 
ference, to carry out ruthlessly their insane plan for a phys- 
ical unification of all Turkey, the “Turkification,” as they 
called it, of all the elements of the population. That plan 
made it necessary to deal summarily with the Christian ele- 
ments—in what revolting manner the world has since been 
told. We have available appalling reports from the Bryce 
Commission and other official investigations, which fixed the 
full responsibility for the Armenian massacres, and for their 
fiendish atrocity, not on incompetent subordinate officials, but 
directly on the Turkish Government at Constantinople. But 
it was only last June, at the trial in Berlin of Solomon Teil- 
irian, the Armenian who assassinated Talaat Pasha, that the 
official Turkish documents were published to the world, and 
revealed the deliberate cold-blooded plan to get rid of the 
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Armenian question, in the words of Talaat himself, “by getting 
rid of the Armenians.” 

An infamous triumvirate was then in power, Talaat, 
Enver and Djemal Pashas; and these men, aided by the De- 
portations Committee, with headquarters at Aleppo, in North- 
ern Syria, used the riff-raff of Turkish jails, who were released 
for this very purpose, as their tools in carrying out a policy 
of annihilating a Christian nation. In the same gruesome pro- 
gramme were also included the Greek, the Assyrian and the 
Syrian Christians of Asia Minor. We may well be spared 
another recital of the frightful details; but that a million 
human beings were thus killed is said to be only a conservative 
estimate of this horrible slaughter. 

We will glance quickly at the outstanding events of the 
following years of the War. On April 29, 1916, the surrender 
of the British forces, beleaguered at Kut-el-Amara, halted the 
British Mesopotamian campaign; Russia’s collapse in the 
spring of the following year led to the withdrawal-of Russian 
troops from the Caucasus, and left the Christian population 
completely at the mercy of the Turks. Meanwhile, in the 
south, Allenby’s army successfully crossed the Sinai Desert; 
the King of the Hejaz revolted from the rule of Turkey; and 
the Arabian tribes, under the guidance of Colonel Lawrence, 
coéperated with Allenby in the campaign which resulted in the 
capture of Jerusalem and the annihilation of an entire Turko- 
German army. Then, on October 30, 1918, came the armis- 
tice with Turkey. 

We in America can scarcely appreciate the tremendous 
burst of thankfulness that welled from the heart of Christian 
Asia Minor at the moment of its deliverance. And, strange to 
say, in that moment all eyes turned hopefully for guidance, 
not to England or France, but to America. Eastern peoples 
are thoroughly familiar with European intrigues, and distrust 
them as thoroughly. But America is to them a land of mystery 
and idealism. Respect for America is a veritable cult in the 
Near East, and perhaps nowhere else in the world did the 
hopeful aspirations of down-trodden races respond more en- 
thusiastically to the wonderful ideals embodied in President 
Wilson’s utterances. Then came the Harbord and other 
American investigating commissions, the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief, the Red Cross and, finally, the 
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great Near East Relief organization, which has since merged 
all American philanthropic activities in this region. Thus 
there grew up among the peoples of Asia Minor the most 
sanguine hopes for an American mandate over the whole of 
Turkey. 

At this moment the Near East Question seemed very 
simple and easy of solution. Turkey was a vanquished nation, 
helpless and penitent. Everywhere there was enthusiasm 
and eagerness for an immediate start; people were ready to 
adopt almost any plan for a readjustment of their individual 
national policies and the resumption of the normal pursuits 
of peace. 

But the Allies did not act. There were uncertain plans 
and endless delays. The psychological moment was allowed 
to pass, and soon the Near East was as restless as ever before. 
The very terms of the armistice with Turkey, absurdly easy 
as they had been, were not even enforced. No time had been 
set for the final disarming of the Turkish troops. Very few 
places of strategic importance were occupied by the Allied 
armies, though it is estimated that one-tenth of the troops 
available, under command of Allenby and D’Esperey, would 
have sufficed for the purpose. And worse still, no attempt was 
made to oust the Turks who had settled on Armenian lands, 
or to repatriate the homeless refugees, or to compel the re- 
lease of prisoners, to say nothing of the women and children 
still held captive in Moslem homes. For two whole years the 
Peace Conference allowed Near East affairs to drift along, 
and a dreadful chaos was the result. 

The first tangible fact to arouse the world’s indignant at- 
tention, was the reawakening of Turkish fanaticism. Dis- 
banded Turkish soldiery, still in possession of arms and am- 
munition, presently gathered together in irregular bands of 
brigands to terrorize the land. Soon there were serious up- 
risings throughout Asia Minor, and new massacres were per- 
petrated, at Aintab in Syria, at Marash in Cilicia, and at Alex- 
andropol in Armenia. The meagre French forces left in North 
Syria found themselves unable to cope with the numerous 
hordes, and withdrew, leaving the Armenians and Syrians, 
and the Relief Agencies to shift for themselves. The Arme- 
nian Governments of Erivan and Georgia, which had at- 
tempted vainly to secure outside aid, were attacked by the 
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Bolsheviki from the north and the Turks from the south, and 
were overpowered. In the words of Lord Bryce, “the Turks 
once again know that they can massacre a million Christians 
with impunity, and then claim that there is no reason for 
liberating a land where no Christians exist.” 

All that the Turks now needed was a strong leader to 
gather these guerilla troops into an army. That leader soon 
appeared in the person of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, a member 
of the notorious Young Turk party, and during the War com- 
mander of the Turkish Third Army Corps at Sivas. So many 
Turks rallied to his Nationalist army that Kemal was able to 
defy the Allies, and to establish a provisional government at 
Angora, which professed loyalty to the person of the Sultan 
of Constantinople, but repudiated his foreign-ruled govern- 
ment, and refused to abide by the Treaty which had been 
signed with the Entente. 

For, in the meantime, the Peace Conference had moved to 
San Remo, and there the patient diplomacy of Venizelos had 
at last won over the Allied statesmen to draw up the Treaty 
of Sevres, which was finally presented to Turkey on May 11, 
1920. By the terms of this Treaty, Armenia was created into 
an independent nation, whose boundaries President Wilson 
was asked to determine. Greece was given Thrace and most 
of the coast of Anatolia except for the city of Smyrna, left 
nominally under Turkish suzerainty, with the option of a 
plebiscite after five years. Constantinople remained under 
the Sultan, but subject to Allied control conditionally on the 
Turkish fulfillment of the Treaty. France was confirmed in 
her mandate over Syria, while England retained the mandate 
over Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

“Turkey will never again trouble Europe,” were the 
solemn words of the European politicians who affixed their 
signature to the covenant. When the Turkish Government 
refused to sign, the Allies replied with an ultimatum, which 
has been called one of the most startling indictments ever pre- 
sented against any nation. By this ultimatum, Turkey was 
compelled, under threat of losing Constantinople itself, her 
last foothold in Europe, to sign the Treaty of Sévres, on August 
10, 1920. 

Though the hopes of Greece were yet far from being real- 
ized, she was the chief beneficiary by this Treaty. But again, 
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as at the armistice, no strong measures were taken to enforce 
the terms, and the Allies seemed unwilling to allow Greece a 
free hand in carrying out the Treaty. It was soon found that 
the words which Trotzky had written on the walls of the old 
Jesuit College at Brest-Litovsk, where the Russo-German 
Treaty was signed, were applicable also to the Treaty of 
Sévres: “Neither war nor peace,” was the result. The situa- 
tion was suddenly complicated for the Allies, by the Greek 
elections of December 5, 1920, which took on the character of 
a complete ostracizing of the Premier, Venizelos, in the class- 
ical manner; and there was an overwhelming popular vote for 
the restoration of Constantine, the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, to 
the throne of Greece. This was gall and wormwood for the 
Allies. 

At once France and Italy initiated measures to have the 
Treaty of Sévres set aside, and began to give more active sup- 
port to the Turkish Nationalists. A conference was called at 
London on February 21, 1921, to revise the Treaty. By the 
new terms adopted, Smyrna and most of ‘the Asiatic littoral 
were given back definitely to Turkey, with other concessions, 
at the expense of Greece, that were to make Turkey again a 
considerable military and naval power. The result is well 
known. Greece flatly refused to accept the new terms, de- 
claring that the final settlement had already been made, and 
that she alone was ready, with an army at her disposal, to en- 
force the original covenant as signed by England, France, 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. The Greeks were in a fever of 
excitement. Constantine called three new classes to the col- 
ors, and the response was enthusiastic and prompt. Early in 
March a vigorous campaign against the Turkish Nationalists 
was begun, regardless of all the warnings of the Allies. But, 
by the middle of April, the campaign was over. Disaster had 
met Greece in the battle of Eski-Shehir and the evacuation of 
Ismid. And yet, dark as the situation then was, when the 
Allies came forward, on June 8, 1921, offering to intervene on 
the basis of the revised Treaty, Greece held firm, and abso- 
lutely refused to reconsider the original covenant. 

Suddenly the whole situation underwent a swift change. 
What the outside world saw was an amazing revival of 
morale in the Greek army and people. Constantine went to 
the front and assumed command. Somehow, many new 
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troops were equipped and organized. From somewhere, 
fresh supplies and ammunition began to pour into the Greek 
lines. A magnificent offensive was begun early in July, and 
by the middle of the month the Turkish army was all but 
crushed, and the way left practically open to Angora. But 
what had really happened? Word had come to the Allied 
premiers of the daring game that Kemal was really playing. 
Successful alliances with the Bolsheviki of Moscow, and with 
the Moslem leaders of Afghanistan and Mesopotamia, for a 
concentrated Russo-Turkish drive on Constantinople—this 
was a danger far more threatening to the interests of Europe 
than tolerating "Tino as King of Greece. Hence the sudden 
outpouring of British support, and the recent victory, which 
brought the Greek army to within fifty miles of Angora, has 
given Greece control of the whole of Asia Minor south of the 
Sea of Marmora, and now leaves her, apparently, in a position 
to claim Constantinople itself. “The Great Idea” of Greek 
national aspirations seems at last near realization, and Byron’s 
words have again proved true: 


Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow! 


Meanwhile events had been moving in other parts of the 
Near East. Syria for many months continued in turmoil and 
uncertainty, but the strong, efficient leadership of General 
Gouraud gradually brought confidence and order. The de- 
velopment of orderly government was only once seriously in- 
terrupted, by the adventure of Emir Feisal in Damascus, about 
which we must speak presently. Roads and railways are be- 
ing constructed, and the industries of the country, notably the 
cultivation of the silk-worm, have been reorganized. After 
several experiments, Syria was last June divided by General 
Gouraud into six autonomous districts united into a common 
federation, somewhat on the plan of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. For a time, after-war conditions and high prices started 
a wave of emigration that threatened to cripple all attempts 
at economic revival; but early in the present year the French 
High Commissioner put a complete stop to the exodus, and 
the passage of the American immigration law last June re- 
moved most of the danger from this quarter. It is gratifying to 
note that since the Armistice and through all the uncertainties 
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of the political situation, the patriotic Catholic clergy proved 
to be the strongest element for stability, giving whole-hearted 
support to the French administration in its efforts at recon- 
struction. Happily, Syria has now started on its way to a 
revival of prosperity. French schools and missions are oper- 
ating in every part of the Lebanon and in Ceele-Syria, and in 
Beirut the Jesuit University has re-opened its classes in Col- 
lege and Preparatory Departments, as well as in Seminary, 
Medicine and Law. But at present the one disquieting element 
in the religious situation in Syria comes from the tremendous 
impetus, since the War, given to French Masonic influences, 
and to American Protestant activities centring at the American 
College of Beirut. 

But affairs of a far more complicated nature have occu- 
pied the British in the Near East. There had been before the 
War, two distinct departments concerned with this region: 
the India Office, operating through Bagdad, and the London 
Foreign Office, operating through Cairo. The latter began 
early in the War to develop a plan for a vast Arab empire 
centring at Mecca, to take the place of Turkey. This plan com- 
prises the famous Sherifian Policy, so called because the 
empire was to be built around the family of the Sherif of 
Mecca, Ali-Hussein, the guardian of the Holy Places of Islam 
and a descendant of the Prophet. Hussein was to be made 
King of the Hejaz, while his sons were to be advanced to sub- 
ordinate positions of power: the Emir Feisal as ruler in Da- 
mascus, Emir Abdullah in Bagdad and Emir Said in Kurdes- 
tan; while a fourth son, Emir Ahmed, was to remain as Heir- 
Apparent at Mecca. Even during the War the Sherifian Policy 
was fairly on the road to realization. Hussein declared a 
Holy War against the Turks, and was at once recognized by 
England as King of the Hejaz; and when, in the spring of 
1918, Damascus was taken by Allenby’s army, the Emir Feisal 
and his officers were hustled in Ford cars to take possession, 
and give him, in the eyes of the Arabs, the glory of capturing 
the city. Shortly afterwards was enacted the farce of a Syrian 
Congress, which elected Feisal King of Syria. Meanwhile, 
steps were taken to install Abdullah and Said in their assigned 
places. 

But all three plans were broken up. Damascus being 
within the traditional sphere of influence of France, Gouraud’s 
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army promptly stepped in and expelled Feisal; while affairs 
in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan proved to be far too unsettled 
for the success of the other parts of this interesting pro- 
gramme. Other complications ensued. The powerful chief 
of the Nejd-Hasa, a much more important personage among 
the Arabs themselves than Hussein, renewed an old quarrel 
with the latter and attacked the Hejaz from the east, and was 
only prevented from capturing Mecca by the warnings of the 
British Government; Mustapha Kemal, of course, was utterly 
opposed to the Sherifian plan; but what was far more serious, 
the entire Moslem population of India and Mesopotamia de- 
clared a boycott against Hussein, because he was unable of 
himself, without the aid of the foreigner, to guard the holy 
places of Islam. As a result of this boycott, the famous pil- 
grimage to Mecca was this year, for the first time in gener- 
ations, completely discontinued. Then again, in England 
itself, popular sentiment, led by Herbert Asquith, began 
clamoring for the abandonment altogether of a mandate 
which was costing the taxpayers nearly five hundred million 
dollars a year. 

Late last spring, Lloyd George felt it was time to take 
active measures to straighten out the tangle. His first step 
was to abolish the dual control of the India Office and the 
Foreign Office, and a new bureau, the Middle East Department 
of the Colonial Office, was created, with Winston Churchill 
at its head, to take control of affairs in Arabia, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Churchill went to the East to investigate con- 
ditions, and on his return, in June, announced to Parliament 
that the Government had definitely adopted the Sherifian 
Policy, by advancing subsidies both to Hussein and to Ibn 
Saud, establishing Abdullah in the newly created State of 
Trans-Jordania, and promising support to Feisal for the 
throne of Irac, as Mesopotamia is now to be called. Feisal 
has since been invited to Bagdad, and installed as king. 

All this time France was watching with undisguised alarm 
the progressive unfolding of the Sherifian plan: it meant a 
danger to her own policy in the East. The tension between the 
two Powers has become daily more acute. Churchill, in the 
same speech in Parliament, attempted to reassure France, de- 
claring that the Sherifian Policy was itself for France’s best 
interests, and that the only hope of a peaceful settlement of 
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the Near East problem was for France and England to co- 
operate. 

Nor has the situation in Palestine been entirely couleur 
de rose for the British Premier. It will be recalled that, early 
in the War, Jewish activities were organized for a united drive 
on the Allied Governments to secure the reéstablishment of 
the Jewish nation, and Britain, in 1917, definitely committed 
herself to the realization of Zionist aspirations. The Balfour 
Declaration then made it clear that Palestine was to be made 
a national home for the Jews. After the conquest of Palestine, 
military rule soon gave way to a complete civil administration 
under Sir Herbert Samuel, a Jew, and the task of actuating 
the Balfour Declaration was at once begun. By the spring of 
1920, some ten thousand had immigrated into Palestine and 
were absorbed on farm areas or in gainful industries. They 
arrived with a plentiful supply of ready money in gold, and 
were guided by an efficient organization, whose headquarters 
are at Haifa, the chief seaport of modern Palestine. They 
easily tempted the Arab landholders to give up some of the 
best holdings in the territory; while in the towns Arab mer- 
chants soon found themselves forced out of business by Jews 
who sold the same goods at half the price. Even at present 
the Arabs are leaving for the interior at the rate of some forty 
or fifty families a day. Their leaders at last were awakened 
to the real meaning of the movement; and a widespread con- 
spiracy was set on foot, and is still operating, to thwart the 
incursion by every means, fair or foul. Placards were posted 
in Jerusalem, calling on the Moslems to “arise, and make of 
Jerusalem a national cemetery instead of a national home 
for the Jews.” There were serious riots, in the Holy City at 
Easter time, 1920, and in May of this year at Jaffa, Haifa and 
the large new Jewish colony of Petah-Tikvah. Their evident 
object was to terrify and intimidate the Jews, and to make the 
Jewish programme impossible. 

So serious was the situation that in June the High Com- 
missioner gave orders to suspend immigration altogether; 
more rigid regulations were made; and a new declaration of 
policy was given out with the purpose of conciliating the 
Arabs. But the Arab Congress at Haifa organized a delega- 
tion, which went to London to protest against the whole Zionist 
scheme. Nor have Christians all this time remained indiffer- 
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ent to the menace which Zionism involved. Energetic pro- 
tests from all parts of the world were finally, on June 14, 1921, 
crystallized in the solemn declaration of Pope Benedict XV., 
who, in his Allocution of that date, reiterated still more plainly 
a warning he had given to the Powers two years before. The 
Pope declared: 

The situation in Palestine not only is not improved, but 
has been made worse by the new civil arrangements which 
aim, if not in their authors’ intentions, at least in fact, at 
ousting Christianity from its previous position to put the 
Jews in its place. We, therefore, warmly exhort all Chris- 
tians, including non-Catholic Governments, to insist with 
the League of Nations on the examination of the British 
mandate in Palestine. 


The English Government forbade the publication of this 
Allocution in Palestine. It is seldom that the Holy Father has 
spoken so openly of any one nation; yet his outspoken lan- 
guage in this case seems but to represent a universal Catholic 
opposition to the present aims of Zionism. It is well to under- 
stand that there is even stronger opposition from the ranks 
of Jewry itself. Influential and well-informed Jews, both in 
Europe and America, are declaiming against the folly of the 
whole movement. The word is not a haphazard one. Henry 
Morgenthau calls the Zionist plan “the most stupendous fal- 
lacy in Jewish history.” Impressive figures are adduced to 
prove its final impracticability, and though Jewish wealth and 
British protection have made a start really possible, the whole 
scheme is doomed to failure because it is “economically un- 
sound, politically impossible and spiritually inadequate.” 
Baron Rothschild’s comment, made long before the Palestine 
campaign was over, is typical of the present attitude of many 
Jews: “Yes, I am for a Jewish republic in Palestine, if they 
will make me perpetual ambassador at London.” 

But by far the most hopeful sign in the present situation 
in the Near East lies in the possibilities that are now open for 
the spread of the Faith. The oppressive restrictions of Turk- 
ish misrule are gone forever. Missionary activity and active 
propaganda, which up to this time were rigorously proscribed 
in Turkey, can now be undertaken. Had the Allies acted with 
decision at the close of the War, who knows what progress 
would have been made in these three years? But even now, 
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with this late beginning, the brightest hopes may be enter- 
tained for the now easily attainable reunion of large numbers 
of the Oriental Churches with the See of Peter, and the evan- 
gelization of the non-Christian elements. But affairs are still 
in a chaotic condition in large sections of the Near East. And, 
while all praise is due to the heroic efforts of the Near East 
Relief organization, whose workers are in the field combating 
disease and bravely attempting to save whole populations 
from starvation, Catholics cannot be indifferent to the danger 
that other agencies, Protestant for the most part, will take hold 
when the Near East Relief organization withdraws, and start 
the same unscrupulous proselytizing which aroused such stern 
criticism in France and Italy. 

But we can rely again on the watchful care of the bishops 
and clergy of the land to give timely warning. The Holy 
Father has shown himself keenly alive to the immense pos- 
sibilities for good in the present conjuncture of affairs in the 
Near East; and besides making the friendliest advances to 
the heads of all the Oriental Churches and raising one of 
their great Patriarchs, St. Ephrem, the Syrian, to the dignity 
of Doctor of the Universal Church, Pope Benedict has in- 
augurated active plans for the reorganization and restoration 
of Eastern Catholicism. In pursuance of these plans, various 
eminent prelates have been selected to visit Europe and the 
United States, in order to organize the faithful for the support 
of the Churches of their homeland, and at the same time to 
study conditions abroad with a view to establishing, on their 
return, needed reforms and improvements. Thus between the 
lines of the restless and pitiful story of the Near East we may 
read God’s message of hope. 

In conclusion, we can but touch briefly on other sections 
of the Near East, which it is impossible now to speak of in 
detail, and to survey the situation in general. Palestine, as we 
have seen, is passing through a crisis that is altogether an 
anomaly and a vexation to all concerned. Armenia and the 
adjoining nations of Georgia and Azerbaijan are still helpless 
under the chaos of Soviet and Turkish rule; to the north of 
them, the terrible Russian famine stalks across the border; 
cholera has lately invaded the region, and winter is on—add- 
ing still deeper shadows to the gloom that has so long hung 
over that unfortunate region: so true is it that war’s after- 
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math inflicts untold sufferings on victims utterly innocent of 
its cause. In Arabia disorder still holds sway, though King 
Hussein retains his title and two of his sons are established 
in power. Assyria is now a Republic, under British mandate, 
and with a woman, the Lady Surma, as its first President. 
Egypt continues to seethe with unrest, and was last year on 
the point of forcing from England the concession of autonomy; 
but the final decision was put off, as was said in Parliament, 
till the Irish question should first be settled. Syria alone ap- 
pears to be moderately peaceful, under the French mandate, 
and well on the way to prosperity. 

There is no concealing the fact that all these nations are 
now awake and marching to ultimate independence, which 
many of them believe to be very near. They understand the 
motives of greed and selfishness and jealousy that have too 
often actuated European dealings with them and their coun- 
tries; and they will not, as in the past, tamely submit to foreign 
dominance. Now, as never before, there is need of infinite 
tact and patience on the part of European statesmen. Mo- 
mentous possibilities hover in the air over the entire Near 
East—for religion and for civilization. These nations are not 
in any real sense a backward people. They were once the 
vanguard of progress. And if centuries of oppression and 
physical violence and the moral degradation of their alien 
conquerors have coerced and restricted them in every field of 
legitimate endeavor, the very fact that they have survived to 
see the opening of this new era, shows that the Greek, the 
Armenian and the Syrian and, to a certain extent, the Arab 
people, are not only sincere in their eagerness, but able also, 
to take once again their old, honored places in the march of 
civilization. 

It behooves the Briton and the Frank to make haste, and 
to put an end to the intolerable chaos and the sickening 
miseries that have piled up as a result of their unfortunate 
policy of indecision. Settle the Near East Question definitely 
and wisely, and give us peace: else there is no prophet daring 
enough to foretell all the dreadful havoc that is yet in store. 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


————E 





WHEN THE GODS DIED. 


A GALLERY OF FOUR PICTURES. 


BY C. M. WAAGE, 


I. 


THE Gops. 


] 


a EARS, fraught with unrest and dismal forebodings, 
had passed over Norway’s land. A _ century 
before Harald, the Fairhaired, had bargained the 
submission of many kings for the love of a 
woman, when Gyda had stipulated that the only 

way to win her heart and her hand would be for Harald to 
make himself supreme ruler in Norway. Then he had gone 
forth to conquer, and kings and mighty earls had been forced 
to leave home and country and had sought new fields in 
Iceland, in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, had gone to Ire- 
land, where, as the Finngalls, they had fought the Dubhgalls 
or Danes, or they had settled on the shores of Normandy, 
whence they were destined within another century to emerge 
for the invasion and conquest of Britain. Some few chiefs 
had remained independent in spite of Harald and the wars 
for supremacy, carried on by his successors. Their “fylkes,” 
or domains, had been too secluded to be reached by the con- 
queror; or their resistance, aided by natural conditions, had 
been so bold, that shielded, as they were, by natural environ- 
ments, they had been left alone, considered, probably, of too 
small importance to be worth the price of war. 

Among such isolated chiefs was Gunnar of the Ref. He 
belonged to the men of the Fjords, the most daring of Norse 
vikings. Through the narrow inlet from the sea, framed on 
either side by sheer and towering cliffs and guarded on the 
outside by dangerous reefs, the men from this part had for 
generations made their exit, when starting out on viking raids 
or for commercial purposes, steering towards the islands of 
Hjatland, south past Scotia, then coasting the lands of the 
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Franks and the Moors, passing through Njérve Sund, as they 
called the Strait of Gibraltar, and eastward through that 
mighty island sea which bore them to many a coast of un- 
known mysterious lands, from which they had brought back 
rare and costly booty. 

In this isolated place, Gunnar had lived all his life, as did 
his ancestors for generations back, that is, when not sailing 
the seas, for he had himself been a viking of great renown. 
Here he had married a maiden from the uplands, who had 
borne him a daughter, whom they called Astrid. Then his wife 
had died and the girl had been left to the care of Gunnar’s 
sister. She had grown into womanhood, living her simple life 
where the waves of the fjord lapped the shores of the verdant 
valley, and her home was the only place she knew on the 
bright earth. 

Gunnar had built a house of rough hewn rock. Warm and 
snug it was in the winter, when the tempest blew over the little 
valley, lashing the waters of the great ocean outside and send- 
ing them thundering over the reefs, until they rolled like huge 
white mountains into the otherwise tranquil fjord. gir’s 
horses, they taught Astrid to name them. They were the 
horses A2gir, the god of the great waters, rode in his merry 
chase, laughing at the tempest, and Astrid wondered at their 
grandeur and their might, when the tide rose and carried them 
far into the fjord. 

She had sat of winter’s evenings near the huge log fire 
that burned in the centre of the hall, sending its volumes of 
smoke through a hole in the roof, and had listened to her 
elders telling curious tales of the Lapp-folk, who knew witch- 
craft. Had not Snefrid, the Lapp-girl, turned the head of the 
great King Harald? And had not another, Gunhild, done the 
same thing with his son, Erik? This happened long years 
ago, and she wondered whether there were still Lapp-girls 
and what they looked like. She felt sure there were trolls 
within the mountains and sprites within the waters that 
tumbled in splashing torrents over the mountain sides. For 
did not the trolls forge the swords and shields for the Asa- 
gods and the fallen heroes who lived with them in Valhalla, 
and had she not heard the voices of the sprites singing through 
the roar of the waters? When the winter gale bore down upon 
the valley and carried the snow upon its invisible wings, she 
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had heard the cries of elves and spirits, that human eye could 
not see, yet the human heart could feel the terror of them. 
And Thor, that majestic god who drove through the heavens, 
throwing his hammer amidst the Jotuns, the evil powers— 
had she not heard the chariot thundering through the clouds 
with a noise that terrified her as echo was calling to echo 
from mountain to mountain? Had her own eyes not beheld 
Mjélner, Thor’s glittering weapon, traversing the sky in sweep- 
ing zig-zags, sometimes rending a mighty forest tree or killing 
cattle, when a Jotun had taken refuge behind them? 

As Astrid grew up these pictures assumed a more definite 
form in her mind. They became the fabric out of which was 
woven her faith in the unseen, her hopes and her aspirations. 
The strength and poetry of the Asa-myths gripped her young 
soul. Naturally, as she grew older, certain myths forced 
themselves to the front in her imagination. The story of 
Freya, the goddess, ruling in Folkvang, impressed her deeply. 
She shed tears when she contemplated Sigyn holding the cup 
over Loke, as he lay chained to the rock with the serpent 
dropping its venomous poison upon his head from above. 
Then, when the cup was full and Sigyn turned to empty it, 
the venom struck the tortured body and in his agony Loke 
shook it, so that the earth trembled. But nothing that had 
ever been told of the Asa-gods so appealed to her as did the 
account of Baldur’s fate, when killed, not in battle as he 
ought to have been, but from ambush, by the assassin’s shaft. 
Then Baldur could not share in the joys of Valhalla, but must 
descend to Hela. They placed his body upon a burning ship 
and pushed it out to sea; but Nanna, his wife, leaped into the 
lurid flames that she might follow him even down into the 
shadow land. With the women of the North faithfulness unto 
death was esteemed the highest virtue, and so Astrid treasured 
the myth as a sublime inspiration. 

When the men were at home other tales were told, tales 
of foreign lands, of wonderful adventures, of strange people 
and daring deeds. Costly presents would be unfolded, mag- 
nificent costumes for the women, ornaments, drinking vessels, 
plates and platters of gold and silver, fine linen for the house- 
hold, drapery of splendid hues, shields and weapons, wonder- 
fully wrought, to hang upon the walls or for more practical 
purposes, and a hundred other things, not seen before but 
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much admired and wondered at by the women and the older 
men, whom advancing years or infirmities had kept at home. 

Among the latter was Gunnar himself. Though not far 
past middle age, he had for some years past stayed at home, 
when the younger men that he used to lead had taken wings 
for distant countries. Wounds and the physical imperfections 
that come from exposure had prevented his leaving home 
except on short excursions, when he went up the coast to 
attend the annual “ting,” where the chiefs from the various 
parts assembled to discuss matters of common importance. 

Meanwhile, his fleet had been directed by Alf, his younger 
brother, while Leif, Alf’s foster son, a youth of uncommon 
presence and great renown for seamanship and intrepid valor, 
had commanded his own vessel, a magnificent craft with a 
gilded prow like a dragon’s head rising high and defiant from 
the waters. It had a half deck fore and aft, along the gunwale 
hung glittering shields, and it was thirty-benched, with two 
men to each oar, and a total crew of over two hundred men. 
When the wind was fair, they set the mast and hoisted the 
immense sail, and then the ship would cleave the waves like 
a frightened doe fleeing over the forest meadow. 

Leif had been reared at the Ref. When he was still an 
infant his mother had died, and his father had fought in dis- 
tant Bjarneland on Gandviken, now known as Archangel, and 
there he received his death wound. Then Alf, who had shared 
his father’s hardships in the frozen North, had taken the boy 
as his own, and he had grown up at the Ref, being, in fact, the 
childhood’s companion of Astrid, though older than she by a 
few years. 

No wonder, then, that Astrid, when she pictured to herself 
the viking hero of her native land, pictured him as Leif. His 
stately and muscular figure had grown into splendid propor- 
tions through athletic exercises from his very childhood. 
Often she had watched him fighting the eagle, hanging with 
one hand to the ledge of the towering crag and battering with 
a club in the other hand the king of birds, from whose nest 
he daringly extricated the coveted eggs. This was but a boy- 
hood’s prank, but, as he grew older, he showed himself far 
above his companions in all manly sports. 

No mountain buck was more agile on its feet than Leif; 
his aim was so true that his arrow never missed and his 
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strength so great that he could speed it to goals far beyond the 
ordinary reach of the archer. At sea, he could handle the 
steering oar singly, when it would require two strong men to 
keep the prow to the wind, and he had been known to brave 
the waters with his armor on and keep himself afloat till 
assistance reached him, albeit the rest of the crew went down 
with the sinking vessel. 

Since he got command of Gunnar’s vessel, Leif had 
brought many precious gifts to Astrid from far foreign shores. 
To her wardrobe he had added costumes of rare material, rich 
in color and texture; to her ornaments costly gems, to her 
household goods white linen of rare fabric. Nobody ever 
spoke of the betrothal of Astrid and Leif, but nobody ever 
thought of them in any other relation, and as for themselves, 
they intended that the marriage feast should be held after 
Leif’s next return from abroad, when he intended to turn 
from the sea to agriculture, an art which had of late come con- 
siderably into vogue. 

With this intention in view, he had built a great house of 
mighty logs close to Gunnar’s hall. It had two fireplaces 
within and seats along the side walls. There was a private 
chamber for himself and Astrid and there were beds in the 
four corners of the hall. The walls were hung with rare 
tapestry and the windows, made from the membrane of 
animals, admitted the light of day. The gables were richly 
ornamented, and over the door beam runes had been carved 
for good luck and also the welcome which is spoken in the 
“Elder Edda:” 

Fire needs he 

Who enters the house 

And is cold about the knees— 

Food and clothes 

The man is in need of 

Who has journeyed over the mountain. 


Il. 


THE Boast oF THE Gops. 


It was midwinter solstice in the northlands. They called 
it Yuel, because the word signified a wheel, and the seasons 
had once more revolved to a point, the most momentous in 
the year, when the long nights would begin to shorten and 
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brighter days were in store. Though sometimes it took months 
to bring about, yet everybody knew that the time was ap- 
proaching when the rills would again leap unfettered through 
the meadows, when the migrating birds would return from the 
South and bring with them the warm breath of sweeter climes, 
when the grass would sprout again and the cuckoo would tell 
lovers the number of years they should dwell together. “Bal- 
dur’s return from Hela,” they said. Life renewed, for life 
might slumber for a while, but it must awake again, and even 
the embrace of Hela had to loosen, when the ransom was paid 
and Baldur arose once more. No wonder, then, that the peo- 
ple of the North rejoiced at this season and gathered together 
in festive mood to pledge one another renewed friendship, and 
over the hospitable board speak of the past and plan for the 
future. 

Outside, the sun was shining brightly. It was what they 
called a ringing frost, and the word was well chosen, for so 
clear and pure was the atmosphere that man’s footfall upon 
the hard black ground, or the slight, crunching noise when 
he stepped over the frozen snow, sounded afar off and gave 
notice of the approaching traveler. Up over the mountains 
the snow lay like soft dunes; it covered the pine trees and 
forced their branches earthward. In spots the green needles 
seemed to have thrown off the white mantle, and occasionally 
a belated cone, not yet fallen from its branch, added its sombre 
color to the glitter, which, like a million precious jewels, 
sparkled in the rays of the winter sun. The rills in the 
meadow below were silent, harnessed by the ice, and, like 
gigantic stalagraites, the frozen waters in the walls of the 
mountains threw back the reflection in a variety of colors as 
the light from above played upon the opalescent shafts. 

Over the surface of the snow, the nimble foot of the hare 
and the fox had left their imprints in thin straight lines, tra- 
versing the landscape in different directions, but there were 
other tracks, somewhat larger and heavier, where the wolves 
had come down in packs from the dark forest to prey upon 
stray cattle or sheep, which might have escaped the byre in 
which they were kept during the winter months. On the 
roofs gathered the hungry house sparrows, knowing, as they 
did, the habit of the people of the North to feed them when 
the rigid winter made it hard to gather food. 
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Withia the hall of the Ref the feast was on. Gunnar sat 
in the high seat at the head of the table and along the sides 
were most of the men, belonging to the Ref, both those who 
had returned from the raids with the approaching winter and 
were now waiting for the fairer season and new adventures, 
and also those who, at the lower end of the table, represented 
the menial staff of the household, some of them slaves, brought 
as captives from foreign land, but all treated as members of 
one large family. At another table sat the women, presided 
over by Astrid, and here also the seats had been distributed 
according to the rank and position of those present. 

The huge log fire in the centre of the hall added to the 
lighting of the scene as well as to the warmth. It threw its 
glare upon the walls, and was reflected from many a gleaming 
weapon upon the table and danced in the shining curves of 
costly vessels; it sent sparks toward the ceiling that sometimes 
caused some cautious person to leave his seat and adjust the 
pile of logs, it sent volumes of smoke through the outlet above, 
that carried with them the scent of savory. viands. 

Through it all, an incessant interchange of speech was 
going on. Every now and again a youth would call out some 
bantering remark to one of the young women only to receive 
a prompt counter from the maiden addressed; and there was 
much laughing and jesting as the feast progressed, while 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks bespoke the enjoyment of 
the company. 

Near the high seat sat the foremost men among those 
present, Alf on Gunnar’s right hand and next to him Leif. 
With them the entertainment appeared to have a somewhat 
different import. The merry jesting of the rest found only an 
occasional response with this little circle of more serious men, 
who were discussing among themselves matters of greater sig- 
nificance. Naturally, Gunnar spoke as the leader. His words 
were listened to with profound respect, the older men nodding 
their bearded heads in silent assent, the younger ones giving 
vent to their approval in a more boisterous manner by loud 
acclamation and knocking with clenched fist or perhaps with 
some heavy goblet the oaken plank of the table. 

“These are evil days,” said Gunnar. “Evil days for Nor- 
way and for all these parts. Men are mocking the gods and 
turning away from them. Those who live in foreign lands 
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despise them altogether. Some have no gods at all, others 
call upon a new god, who has come from far off Jorsalaland, 
they say. They say he is mightier than all the Asa-gods put 
together—but that cannot be.” 

“Has he drunk wisdom from Mimer’s well, like Odin?” 
asked one. 

“Can he cleave the heavens with lightning, like Thor?” 
demanded another. 

“Or sound the Gjaller horn like Heimdal, so that the 
whole world may hear it?” from a third. 

“Twelve Asa-gods rule the world,” said Gunnar. “How 
could one god do it alone?” 

The old men shook their heads. How could he? 
There were men and women in this world, there were the 
waters and the dry land, there was love and there was war, 
there was the grain in the fields and the forging of weapons— 
and one god to direct all these and a hundred other things—it 
was impossible! Somebody laughed aloud and others fol- 
lowed. It became part of the general mirth. 

“There is a great chief somewhere in the Southlands,” 
said Alf. “They call him Otho. He came north and made 
King Harald of Denmark pledge fealty to the new god, and 
then the King forced Haakon, the Earl of Norway, who had 
helped him in battle, to do likewise. He sent Haakon back to 
Norway accompanied by men with shaven heads and long 
beards, dressed in long cloaks and wearing ropes around their 
waist, that they may tell the men in Norway all about the new 
god.” 

“And did they?” someone asked. 

“No,” said Alf. “The Earl slew some of them and sent 
the rest back to the King of Denmark. ‘No one must mock the 
Asa-gods where I rule!’ he said, and made an offering to 
Odin.” 

Again they laughed. 

“There is a country far to the south, further than I have 
ever been myself, but I have heard of it,” said Alf. “They call 
it Romagna, and there, they say, dwells this god.” 

“You mean: he still lives there in the land—whatever you 
call it?” ejaculated Gunnar in amazement. 

“Yes!” said Alf. “They say he can never die.” 

“How’s that?” queried one of the company. “Even the 
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Asa-gods must die, and this one never dies. That is impos- 
sible.” 

By this time the feast had reached a point, when certain 
semi-religious ceremonies were in order. No Yuel passed by 
but that the host of the feast would sprinkle the hall with the 
blood of some animal, dedicated to the gods before being 
slaughtered, and again, there was the promise to be made on 
Sonegalten, the sacred boar. This last ceremony was not only 
very ancient, but was also looked upon as an event of par- 
ticular interest, for, when the animal, well groomed, was con- 
ducted into the hall, the men would rise, and those who de- 
sired to make special promise of some daring deed would 
place one hand upon the back of the animal and make an oath 
to that effect. 

Gunnar had risen from his seat and strode toward the 
door, which he threw open. Then all rose from their seats, 
men and women, for the moment had come when they would 
pay respect to the Asa-gods who had so far preserved the in- 
dependence of their existence, shielding them against the in- 
vasion of the usurper and protecting them against that 
mysterious power from distant lands, which was said to have 
conquered their gods in neighboring countries. 

A loud call from Gunnar, which echoed on the still crisp 
air from the mountain sides, brought to the door a man who 
handed his master a silver urn of splendid workmanship 
containing the sacred fluid. It had been the custom in earlier 
days to sprinkle the blood over the walls of the hall and even 
over the guests, gathered within, but a greater refinement in 
custom and manners prohibited such an act, and Gunnar 
merely poured the blood from the urn in a few scattered 
places upon the hard clay floor, then he threw the rest into 
the blazing fire and returned the urn to the bearer. 

Meanwhile, the door had been left open, and the bright 
sunlight from without silhouetted the opening in sharp out- 
lines upon the floor. In this illumined spot the famous boar 
now appeared, conducted by two stalwart youths. It was, 
indeed, a magnificent animal. As it stood there in the full 
blaze of the sunlight, it might have been easily taken for the 
gold-bristled boar upon which Freyr, the god of the fruitful 
fields, was said to ride, or for one of those famous boars upon 
which the fallen heroes fed in Valhalla, which, slaughtered 
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for the day’s supply, came to life again for the feast of the 
morrow. In truth, the boar in the Northlands was as sacred 
as the bull, Apis, was to the Egyptians of old or as the elephant 
is to the natives of other distant lands. This one was of im- 
mense proportions with large protruding tusks, ornamented 
with golden bands. Its bristles stood upright like a cropped 
mane upon the forepart of its back. A massive bronze ring 
had been placed in its snout, to which ropes were attached for 
the keepers to hold it. Its small vicious eyes blinked ma- 
liciously as it stood there, dazzled by the glare of the fire 
through the sombre twilight of the hall. No wonder that the 
maidens nearest the entrance timidly shrank further in the 
interior behind some of their companions, though the animal, 
apparently in perfect control of its keepers, made no attempt 
to advance. 

Gunnar, who had returned to his place without taking his 
seat, now spoke: “Who is there among those here assembled,” 
he said, “who will take the oath on Sonegalten and swear to do 
some daring deed of which all men shall speak?” 

He had scarcely finished when Leif stepped forward. His 
cheeks were flushed, his eyes glittered defiantly and his broad 
chest heaved like the long swell of the sea. He seized his 
sword, which had been hanging on the wall above him, and, 
dipping it deliberately into one of the little pools of blood 
left on the floor, he placed his left hand on the back of the 
boar, and, raising his sword, he spoke boldly, albeit his voice 
trembled a little with inward emotion: 

“You men of the Ref,” he said, “have all heard of the 
White God, who rules far in the south and defies the Asa-gods. 
We have been told that he dwells in Romagna, whence he 
sends forth his sorcerers, that they may do their evil deeds 
and crush even Thor in all his might. I swear to you at this 
hour with my hand upon Sonegalten and the point of my 
sword dipped in the sacred blood, that I will find this Romagna, 
find the White God and pierce him with this sword or bring 
him back, a captive, that we may offer him to Odin. I have 
spoken.” 

He returned to his place and seized his goblet: “To this 
undertaking I pledge you this toast. Skaal!” he said and 
emptied the goblet. 

A tremendous tumult followed. The men stamped their 
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feet upon the floor or beat it with heavy weapons, raising their 
beakers with uplifted hands and spilling much of the contents 
ere it reached the lips to be drained to the last drop. Loud 
calls of approbation rose from both men and women, and for 
a while pandemonium reigned. Leif alone stood calm and 
silent. Gunnar threw his arms around the strong shoulders 
of the youth and others followed his example. Women ap- 
proached him and tugged at his tunic to let him know of their 
admiration. But Astrid stood aloof. She remembered other 
similar scenes, when men had sworn on the boar to do great 
deeds, and had gone to sea with unswerving courage and a 
brave following, but had never returned to tell the adventure. 
They had gone out to fight other men, but Leif had declared 
war upon a god, and there were bitter misgivings in her soul. 

It was not to be wondered at that no one else offered him- 
self for an undertaking after Leif’s great promise. Many 
pledged themselves to be his companions or asked for the 
privilege, and long and loud was the talk and the noise at 
Gunnar’s banquet, as the night closed upon the Yule-feast at 
the Ref. 


III. 
THE Gops SICKEN. 


The welcome sun of early spring shot its tender rays upon 
the ancient city of Ravenna. Down from the vast primeval 
pine forests that were the pride of the province came every 
now and again a cool and fragrant breeze, that raised the dust 
on the Via Czsarea, and sent a slight ripple over the dark blue 
waters of the Adriatic as they lapped the quays of Classis, the 
seaport of Ravenna. Here ships from all known parts of the 
word were at anchor, and seafaring men of many nations 
surged in a colorful throng from their landing places up along 
the famous highway towards the great city of the Romagna. 

Ravenna, emerging from a misty past with no record of 
her birth and the names of her founders buried in oblivion, 
was in those days a city of much importance. Her architecture 
—Roman, Greek and Byzantine—pointed to the vicissitudes 
which had made her history, and the magnificent churches 
with their rich monuments spoke of the great part she had 
taken in the service of Christendom. She was, indeed, one of 
the foremost cities in the Christian world. 
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The city was dotted with pretty gardens. On this spring 
day many of the early flowers had unfolded their buds, and 
their petals were eagerly inhaling the sun-tempered air, while 
the darker leaves of the laurel and the myrtle glistened in the 
lightsome day and orange blossoms began to unfold their 
delicate charms. 

In one of these gardens, somewhat larger than the rest, 
opening upon a narrow lane, but in reality being part of the 
environment of a palatial mansion facing on a more preten- 
tious street, stood a small cottage, which might have been 
erected there for the use of a gardener or a keeper of the 
property. Looking along a wide veranda, running the full 
length of one side of the structure, one perceived that this side 
was but a series of windows, all of them thrown wide open to 
admit light and air. The whole space within consisted of but 
one room, filled with innumerable mechanical devices, placed 
on tables, while on the wall opposite hung a variety of tools, 
such as mechanicians might use. Bending over one of these 
tables, busy with some intricate piece of workmanship, stood 
a tall, athletic man of middle age; upon his broad shoulders a 
well proportioned head with soft pleasant features and large 
kindly eyes, set far apart. His eyebrows were marked, almost 
as if they had been artfully penciled, his general expression 
was genial, one might say benevolent, and his movements, as 
he adjusted or removed portions of the mechanism, were vig- 
orous, showing energy and strength, although executed with 
great care, even tenderness. He wore a loose kirtle, open at 
the throat and fastened round the waist with a leathern girdle. 
The sleeves were short and displayed arms and hands, by no 
means those of the ordinary artisan, but the most striking 
feature about him was the crown of his head which, as he 
stooped, revealed plainly the bald spot of the tonsure, always 
worn by the priest. Indeed, this toiler in mechanical arts was 
a priest. He was known as Gerbert of Rheims, a friend of the 
young King Otho. 

The genius of this man was considered phenomenal. His 
knowledge of theology was profound, and carried him even- 
tually to the chair of St. Peter, which he occupied as Sylvester 
II. He had mastered mechanical arts and had constructed the 
most wonderful clock in the city of Madgeburg; he ranked 
high as a mathematician and had taught mathematics at 
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Rheims, and he was no stranger to medicine, being a student 
of Hippocrates and Galen. He had studied music as well, 
and was familiar with the keys of the famous Constantine 
organ in the Church of St. Corneille at Compiégne, and the 
organ builders of Venice had no better friend. He spoke many 
languages, for at Rheims and on his travels he had met men 
from Iceland in the far North, Arabs from the tropical South, 
men from the Orient and men from many parts of Europe, all 
in quest of knowledge. Only recently, he had been removed 
from his beloved France and was at this time Archbishop of 
Ravenna, an office high in the service of Rome. 

As this singular person stood there, absorbed in contem- 
plation of his work, he suddenly became aware that he was 
being watched, and, looking up, he saw at one of the open 
windows a man of noble stature, wearing a costly armor of 
glittering steel rings and leaning upon an immense sword, 
while he appeared to be contemplating the toiler within with 
a sense of curiosity. Versed as he was in the world’s affairs, 
Gerbert immediately recognized in the stranger one of those 
Norsemen, who occasionally reached Ravenna for commercial 
purposes or paid visits to less settled districts of the coast 
with more sinister intent. There was something about the 
man’s appearance which attracted him, so he made an inviting 
gesture with one hand, as he dropped his work, and, address- 
ing the stranger in what was known as the “Danske Tunge,” 
he bade him enter. 

It has always been particularly pleasing to the human ear 
to hear one’s native language spoken in a strange land, where 
the vernacular is merely a jumble of inarticulate sounds. Leif 
was no exception, for it was he who, after much voyaging and 
constant inquiry, had found his way by accident to this se- 
cluded spot. The sound of a language with which he was so 
famliar, the pleasing intonation of the well modulated voice 
that greeted him, the friendly and courteous manner in which 
the invitation was extended impressed him immediately, and 
he entered the workshop, where his host, with a hand clasp, 
bade him be seated, and presently the two men were in con- 
versation. 

“From Iceland?” queried Gerbert. 

“Norway,” answered Leif. 

“You are a trader?” 
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Leif passed his hand over the hilt of his sword in a 
caressing manner. 

“I do not barter,” he said. “I have been roaming over 
two years now, in search of someone. I cannot find him.” 

“Looking for whom?” inquired his host. 

“Up North we spoke of him as the White God. They say 
he is very strong and will conquer the world. Here in the 
South they call him Christ, I believe. Do you know him? Do 
you know where he dwells?” 

This extraordinary statement, so frankly spoken, almost 
staggered Gerbert. He had come in contact with pagans from 
different parts at various times, but the stranger’s speech 
puzzled him. However, prompted by a sense of curiosity, he 
asked: 

“And when you find Him—what then?” 

“I will slay him,” said Leif. “Over two years ago I swore 
on Sonegalten at the Yuel feast that I would go out and find 
him, and, having found him, I would slay him.” 

Gerbert could hardly conceal his amazement at this 
audacious speech. Yet, he curbed himself and, with an effort, 
he said in his usual pleasant manner: 

“I know Him—I am His servant.” 

“IT am not one who would ask a man to betray his master,” 
said Leif, “but you tell him that whenever and wherever I 
meet him one of us must yield.” 

“That's fair,” said Gerbert. 

“And does he dwell in this city?” asked Leif. 

“He dwells in this city and in every other city and in 
every hamlet and little cottage, where His name is known and 
honored.” 

“Then it is not true that he died?” 

“He died and rose from the dead,” said Gerbert. 

“So did Baldur,” rejoined the Norseman. 

Gerbert looked at him thoughtfully. He was familiar 
with the myths of the North, and he knew the significance the 
one referring to Baldur would have upon this man’s imagina- 
tion. It was the one demonstration of eternal life, and it was 
a powerful one, for it came back to the worshippers of the 
Norse gods every succeeding year. But he also knew the argu- 
ment of the Norsemen, when they contemplated the death of 
men, so he said with some force: 
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“Baldur died a foul death, so he must stay with Hela till 
the last day. But the Christ that I speak of faced His foe as 
they slew Him. Hence, Hela could not hold Him and He rose 
in three days.” 

“And where is he now?” queried Leif, becoming im- 
pressed. 

Gerbert raised one hand towards heaven and laid the 
other upon the steel covered shoulder of his guest. “I will tell 
you of Him,” he said. “You know that in Ragnarok all the 
Asa-gods must die, but have you ever listened to Hynda’s 
lay?” 

Leif. merely nodded silently. 

“Then you must remember what the Skald sings: 


Then comes another 
Yet more mighty 
But Him dare I not 
Venture to name.” 


Again Leif nodded, for he had heard the Skalds from 
Iceland recite the song. 

“I will tell you His name,” said his host. “His name is 
Christ. He is the One by Whom all men are called, Who died 
for all men and in Whom all men may rise from the dead to 
live for ever in eternal happiness.” 

He paused for a moment. Leif sat motionless, his two 
hands clasping the hilt of his sword and his head leaning upon 
them. He remained in utter silence, his eyes gazed into space 
like one in a dream. 

Then Gerbert spoke again: “Five days hence,” he said, 
“in yonder temple we celebrate the Risen Christ. Be there, 
that you may see us worship, and after that I will meet you in 
this place that you may tell me what you think.” 

The trees in the garden threw long shadows across the 
gravel walks, when Leif finally left his new-found friend, for 
he had to confess that he felt drawn towards this strange man. 
The sun was setting behind the pine forests and threw fan- 
tastic reflections upon the light clouds that rose like mist from 
the eastern horizon. The birds were bidding “good-night” in 
gentle notes, the fragrance of the sweet moist earth filled his 
nostrils, and strange filaments of hitherto unknown thoughts 
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were woven into life and whispered to his soul as he made his 
way towards the quay where his ship was moored. 
* * a” * 

It was Easter morn. The grand old church of Sant’ Apol- 
linaris was rapidly filling with an eager crowd, anxious to 
show their devotion and to do honor to the Risen Saviour of 
mankind. Moreover, it had been announced that Gerbert, the 
famous Archbishop, who had but recently arrived from 
France, would sing Pontifical Mass and also address the con- 
gregation in their own language, of which he was said to be 
perfect master. 

Through the windows in the upper story long shafts of 
light fell into the sombre twilight of the vast space and 
illumined the magnificent mosaics, wherever they happened 
to strike, or brought out in bold relief the delicate moldings 
of capitals and archivolts, which topped the marble columns 
dividing the central nave from the two aisles. The high altar 
was rich in decoration. Magnificent candelabra with long, 
arrow-like candles, already lighted, altar cloth of the finest 
texture, delicately embroidered; the floral offerings of many 
gardens, tastefully arranged in vases of exquisite workman- 
ship; the artistry of the carver and the smith in wood and iron 
details—in fact, everything that human ingenuity had made 
it possible to express through art was there to add to the 
splendor of the occasion. 

Leaning against one of the slender columns stood Leif. 
As usual, his hand rested upon his sword hilt, and his helmet 
was jammed under one arm, for though, on entering, he had 
kept it on, when he perceived that all men removed their head 
gear he had instinctively uncovered himself. 

He looked in wonder upon this immense throng of wor- 
shippers, most of them kneeling in prayer upon the hard 
floor, for in those days bodily comfort and religious exercise 
did not unite and pews were not known. He noticed the ex- 
pression upon uplifted faces, in them all humility, in some 
fervor, in others ecstacy, and he realized that something or 
somebody was present, that he had not yet perceived with his 
own senses, withal, a power that moved the throng in some 
inexplicable, intangible manner. 

Suddenly, one long note of a trumpet was heard, and as it 
died away, sounds of music poured forth from the organ, 
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1 the like of which had never burst upon his ear before. Human 
voices joined in a magnificent chorus and down the nave came 
a procession, headed by a cross bearer and ending with—Leif 
had to ask himself whether he was awake or dreaming—that 
stately man at the end, wearing the mitre, the crozier in his 
hand and clad in the rich vestments of an Archbishop; bless- 
ing the kneeling people with a graceful movement right and 
left as he passed on—that man was in truth the artisan from 
the garden cottage by whose strange speech Leif had been so 
singularly impressed. 

“He, the servant of this Christ!” thought Leif. “How 
powerful, then, must be his master, how rich, how wonderful!” 

Little did he understand of what he witnessed, but his 
soul was filled with wonder. How different the melodious 
singing from the shouting of boisterous men, trying to outdo 
the thunder of Thor at the sacrifice! How sweet the fragrance 
of incense that floated through the space in comparison with 
the nauseating stench of burnt flesh! The grace and dignity 
of the priest at the altar impressed him. How different, when 
ha he lifted up his hand in solemn benediction, from the blood- 
stained hands of the priest in his own home! How soft and 
melodious his voice, when he spoke, how earnest his voice, 
when he addressed the throng! 

Leif did not understand the language, but he did under- 
stand, without knowing, that behind the words spoken, there 
was a prompting voice of some mysterious, unseen one. When 
the service closed, he walked out as one in a dream. Still 
holding his helmet under his arm, he passed down the street, 
unconscious of his surroundings. Men and women turned to 
stare at him, wondering who this stranger might be; but he 
walked on until he reached the little gate in the lane, which 
led hiin into the garden, and, when Gerbert shortly after ar- 
rived, he found him seated on the edge of the veranda, his 
head between his hands, supporting his elbows upon his 
knees and his eyes fixed upon the ground, like one in deep 
j thought. 
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IV. 
TuHeE Gops PErisH. 


Behind Gunnar’s house a narrow trail took its beginning, 
zig-zagging up the mountain, leading by innumerable turns 
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and twists to a plateau, which gave a view, as far as the eye 
could reach, over the vast ocean that stretched into unknown 
regions, and showed the way to such distant lands as had 
already been explored by the men of the Ref and by other 
daring sailors of the North. There, too, was a bauna, a pile of 
pine logs ready to be lighted in answer to summons from other 
mountain peaks where similar baunas were installed, which in 
those days gave notice of approaching danger or announced 
important events, as the case might be. 

When the weather permitted, Astrid had for many months 
past climbed almost daily to this plateau, spending perhaps 
hours there, scanning the sea that churned its broken waters 
over the reefs below, looking into the western horizon in the 
hope of seeing the returning dragon ship which should bring 
Leif back once more. There she had lived over again in pain- 
ful daydreams the departure of Leif, when he set out over 
three years ago for a fair wind, spreading the mighty sail on 
which, with her own fingers and with the assistance of her 
maids, she had worked the hand of Thor, throwing his ham- 
mer, the lightning represented by long red streaks, making fan- 
tastic figures upon the white canvas. There she had invoked 
Freya, praying in her heart that the goddess would preserve 
Leif’s love for her; and Thor, that he might give Leif victory; 
but the months had grown into years and Leif had not come 
back. 

Every now and then men had returned from abroad, who 
had seen him on the coast of Scotia, which some called Erin, 
or further south, but even such messages had ceased to come, 
and her heart was heavy with fear. 

“He will come back!” said the young men of the Ref, for 
they knew his courage, his resourcefulness and his superior 
seamanship, and, moreover, they wished to encourage the 
maid for whom they all had great affection. 

Then, one morning, near summer solstice, Astrid per- 
ceived from her lofty station far away over the blue waters 
a large ship, steering for the Ref. Her heart leaped with joy, 
for she thought she could see the sunlight playing upon the 
painted dragon in the bow. Nearer still, and her keen eyesight 
beheld a figure in the sail that swelled in the summer breeze. 
But lo! Though it was surely Leif’s ship, the sail—she looked 
again—there were no red streaks furrowing the white canvas; 
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instead a huge black, sinister looking cross had been painted 
on it, a cross, such as she remembered having seen on a smaller 
scale among the odd things brought home as curiosities from 
abroad. 

Astrid leaped down the mountain trail in great excitement. 
Hope and fear blended within her soul. Would Leif be on 
board, and if so—why had he changed the sail that on the day 
of his departure had meant so much for both of them? 

There was great stir on the Ref. Others had sighted the 
dragon ship and Gunnar had ordered a horse sacrificed to 
Odin that they might feast on the meat, and word had gone 
abroad, which soon brought men from different parts of the 
valley, eager to welcome the returning friends. As to the 
change in the sail, that might be explained in different ways. 
Nobody paid any attention to that except Astrid; when Leif 
came ashore he would tell them about it, and probably it 
would be a tale well worth listening to. 

And now the boat had crossed the outside breakers. The 
sail had been hauled down and strong arms drew the bending 
oars through the water, making the dragon ship fly like an 
arrow from the narrow inlet into the smooth and tranquil 
fjord. Men shouted their welcome from the shore and were 
answered with lusty calls from the crew. Forward in the 
bow stood Leif, bareheaded, his long hair falling in curls over 
a leathern doublet, his face somewhat sterner than when he 
left, his hands waving greetings to those ashore, who, as the 
boat now neared the landing place, were eager to assist in the 
final task of making fast. 

Leif was the first to leap ashore, and Astrid was the first 
whom he greeted. He took her in his arms and pressed her 
against his broad chest, whispering a word or two into her ear, 
and she forgot her misgivings and the fear she had felt. 

Who can describe the many little scenes that were enacted 
at this happy reunion? There were other maids and other 
swains whose hearts beat as fast as did Astrid’s at this home 
coming. There were friends and kinsmen whose greeting was 
no less hearty, there were mothers who had missed their sons 
these three long years; wives who had wondered whether 
widowhood were in store for them; sisters who were proud of 
returning brothers after an adventure so great. Human sen- 
timent is ever the same. Love and hate came into the world 
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when the world was very young, and the men who braved the 
great seas in those days and knew no fear in the fierce battle, 
were subject to the same emotions that dominate their 
descendants of the present age. 

Once more there was a feast in Gunnar’s hall, but now it 
was midsummer. Most of the younger men were away, but 
such as chanced to be at home flocked to be present, happy at 
the return of their comrades. 

Alf had gone to Iceland on a visit, so Leif held the seat on 
Gunnar’s right, and all along the table the men, who had re- 
turned with him, were quizzed by the others and gave answer 
as to places they had visited and deeds they had done, praising 
one another and sometimes taking personal credit for some 
valorous act. Every now and then somebody would touch 
upon the strange worship they had witnessed and how Leif 
had made friends with a mighty priest, who spoke their own 
language. But Leif, alone, appeared silent and moody, and 
when the meat of the sacrifice was placed before him, he 
pushed it aside. 

Then Gunnar spoke: 

“What ails you?” he asked. “Scarcely a word have you 
spoken, and you spurn the sanctified meat. Did you not swear 
that you would go South and find the White God and that you 
would slay him or bring him back a prisoner? Now I perceive 
that you have forgotten your oath, or—it may be that you slew 
him in some distant land. But fain would we hear of your 
meeting, if so it be that, indeed, you met him.” 

“I met Him,” said Leif, “and I have brought Him home 
with me; but not as a prisoner, for He conquered me.” 

“And how did it ever happen that the prisoner brought 
home the victor?” asked Gunnar, who seriously thought for a 
moment that Leif had lost his wits. “I take it,” he added, “that 
the mead has been too strong for you or that the sun in the 
South has dulled your senses.” Then, after a moment’s pause, 
Leif remaining silent, he continued in a more cheerful tone: 
“Come Leif! Throw off whatever dismal thoughts may possess 
you and give the toast to the Asa-gods who have brought you 
back to Norway. Drink, I say, to Thor, in whose name you 
have fought.” 

The men around the table had heard Gunnar’s speech, for 
it had been uttered in a loud and distinct voice, so that all 
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present might hear it. All now craned their necks. Those 
who had returned with Leif were well aware that a great 
change had come over him, and all were eager to learn what 
response he would make to Gunnar. 

Then Leif rose to his full height. His head was thrown 
back and his eyes seemed fixed upon the rafters. Even though 
his face was weather beaten it seemed pallid in the gray light 
that came through the open door and windows, for the sky 
had grown leaden with threatening clouds, the harbingers of a 
storm. But his voice was calm and steady as he spoke: 

“Men of the Ref,” he said, “you may think ill of me for 
refusing the sanctified meat. You may despise me for refusing 
to drink to the Asa-gods, but you shall know the reason and, 
whatever your judgment, I will pay the penalty. I swore in 
this hall to find the White God, to slay Him or bring Him back 
with me, and I have brought Him back, but I am His slave and 
He is my Master. Against the White God no Asa-god can stand, 
for they are but like shadows and drifting clouds. The wis- 
dom of Odin, the strength of Thor, the goodness of Baldur are 
as naught against His majesty, His power, His goodness. The 
name of that God is Christ, and He is my God. I drink to Christ!” 

So saying, ere the astonished men and women, who had 
listened to him open-mouthed, barely understanding him, had 
realized the meaning of his speech, Leif emptied his cup, 
threw it on the floor and strode out of the hall. 

Gunnar sat dumfounded. For many seconds, which ap- 
peared as so many minutes, no one spoke. The scene was 
one the like of which no one present had ever witnessed, nor 
ever expected. Great as was their admiration and friendship 
for Leif, they all understood that he had grossly offended. 
Then one cried out: “He denies the gods!” and immediately 
the ery was taken up in angry tones, while men rose from their 
seats and spoke and gesticulated in wrathful moods. 

Suddenly a terrific crash was heard. The clouds, gather- 
ing around the mountain peaks, had let loose their mighty 
tongues and spoke in threatening thunder, echoing from moun- 
tain side to mountain side with a deafening roar, awe-inspir- 
ing, striking terror to their hearts. The women fell back into 
the interior of the hall, pale and trembling. Then men, in 
clusters, looked aghast and shouted still louder as they real- 
ized the sacrilege: 
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“The gods are angry! The gods are angry!” came the 
fierce chorus from many throats. 

Meanwhile, Leif had repaired to his own house. In the 
little chamber, set apart for Astrid and himself, when she 
should be his bride, he had deposited some of his belongings, 
already brought ashore. He opened a small bundle and re- 
moved from it a cross upon which hung the image of the cru- 
cified Saviour of men. He knelt down, and with the cross 
lifted towards heaven his lips moved in prayer, for well he 
knew that the hour of the test had come. 

A garish, blinding light flashed through the heavens and 
illumined the murky scene without. Another deafening crash 
followed, and then— 

“His house is aflame!” they shouted. “Leif’s house is 
burning—the gods will be avenged!” 

For a little while the men stood in silent awe, clustered at 
the doorway of Gunnar’s hall, while the flames surged in fan- 
tastic leaps around the wooden structure, which they speedily 
enveloped. Then a singular sight was revealed. In the midst 
of this seething furnace, holding in his hands the cross, stood 
Leif, his eyes lifted towards heaven, his arms stretched up- 
wards. He did not appear to move. Calmly, he awaited the 
approach of the scorching flames, every now and then hidden 
by dense smoke that disclosed him again, in the same position, 
as it whirled away upon the breeze. 

All of a sudden, a piercing cry was heard. Astrid had 
broken from the women, who were trying to hold back the 
frantic girl. 

“Ye men of the Ref,” she cried, “make way for Gunnar’s 
daughter!” 

Mechanically, the men stood aside, and through the narrow 
passage thus formed Astrid rushed forward, her hair stream- 
ing behind her, her hands in front, like one breasting a strong 
tide. Once in the open she made straight for the burning struc- 
ture, and ere the astonished men could realize her intent, she 
had plunged into it. 

For a moment the smoke curtained the scene. When 
again it lifted, they beheld her by the side of Leif. He had one 
arm round her waist, and the other was still lifted towards 
heaven, his hand firmly grasping the cross. 

Horrified, the men beheld them thus, standing like two 
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statues, motionless in the midst of the terror, while the flames 
were licking their clothes and help was beyond the scope of 
human endeavor. Suddenly the roof began to give way. A 
large portion fell down close by them, but as yet they stood 
like a group of hewn stone. 

Then an agonized cry rent the air. Clinging to Leif with 
both hands round his neck as far as she could reach, Astrid 
called out: “Now rides Nanna with her Baldur to Hela!” 

Leif once more straightened himself to his full stately 
height. He still held the crucifix aloft, but for a moment his 
eyes sought Astrid, and an expression of great tenderness 
passed over his face. Then looking towards heaven, he cried 
so that all could hear him: “No, no! Now rise two souls to the 
living Christ!” 

There was another crashing sound of falling timber. 
Sparks flew upwards like spray from a fountain, the dense 
smoke hid the scene for a while, and when it had cleared away 
Leif and Astrid had passed from view, buried in the lurid 
wreck. 





DISARMAMENT AND ARLINGTON. 
(November 11, 1921.) 
BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN, 


OncE on a hill the dead God hung His head 
Because men sinned. 

After three days the stone rolled back its girth, 
Peace walked the earth 
Like a great wind. 


Lord, on this hill is throned atoning Dead! 
Let it befall 

This present Resurrection Morn shall blow 
War and its woe 
Beyond recall! 








THE TEXT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
BY CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


JN strictly Biblical studies, what is most funda- 
mental is the text itself. Until we have the text, 
we cannot begin to study it. In reading most 
ancient authors a certain familiarity with textual 
criticism is a legitimate self-defence, for fear an 
editor should foist upon us his own private composition. 
Something of this kind there is in the Old Testament, but in 
the case of the New, it is perhaps even more the ancient scribes 
themselves of whom we need to beware—of that free lance 
who perpetrated the Codex Beze, and of that manner of copy- 
ing that ended in the textus receptus, or rather (should we not 
now say?) reiectus. But of these things more in detail pres- 
ently. Meanwhile, before we go further, it must be understood 
that what was said in a previous article on “The Study of Holy 
Scripture,” chiefly as regards the question of method, with 
especial reference to faith and authority, is here presupposed, 
because it is fundamental in the widest and most important 
respect of all. 

As a matter of fact, the conclusions to be indicated in the 
matter of text, seem to be reasonably certain, apart from any 
theological argument, and in a course of strict apologetic 
would have to be considered in that light. Another point may 
also be worth immediate attention; from the point of view of 
textual criticism, both Old and New Testaments are unique, 
but that, strangely enough, for reasons in the main dia- 
metrically opposed to each other—the New Testament by 
reason of the abundance of the attestation the Old Testament 
by reason of the lack of it. 

It is best to speak of the New Testament first, because the 
course of events is here more certain (though much must still 
be left doubtful), and also easier to follow. And here, again, 
it may help to give a brief sketch, so far as is relevant, of the 
history of writing and writing materials. The first and orig- 
inal copies of most of the New Testament writings were prob- 
ably written on papyri, each on an independent roll, in dif- 
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ferent times and places. Greek papyri (from papyrus, 
through the French, comes our paper) are found from the 
end of the fourth century B. C. down to the ninth century 
A.D. This writing material was manufactured from the pith 
of the papyrus-plant, which of old grew plentifully in the Nile 
and the adjacent marshes. The pith was cut into thin strips, 
which were placed side by side, while another layer of strips 
was laid at right angles to the first; the whole was then pressed 
and glued together. The sheets would be from six to fifteen 
inches high, and would practically never exceed thirty feet in 
length, while they might be much shorter. The writing would 
in the first instance be on the side on which the fibre followed 
the length of the roll, called the recto; at need the verso might 
also be used.’ 

Egypt was the chief centre of manufacture, and it is there 
that the papyri have survived, thanks to sand-burial and the 
very dry climate. Elsewhere they have almost wholly dis- 
appeared, the chief exception being offered by the calcined 
papyri of Herculaneum. Greek writing upon papyrus falls 
into two main classes: the literary or professional hand, for 
use in the transcription of books, and the non-literary hand, 
for use in business documents, private letters and what not. 
The distinction roughly corresponds to that between print and 
writing today. Literary papyri have a rudimentary equip- 
ment of accents, breathing and punctuation. The systematic 
study of papyri may be dated from the great find at Arsinoe 
in 1877 A. D. 

The papyri shed a great light on the New Testament from 
many points of view, most of all perhaps from that of lan- 
guage, for they show that, in the main, New Testament Greek 
was the common Hellenistic speech of the time, thus bringing 
it out of its former apparent isolation. But here we are only 
concerned with textual criticism. St. Luke’s Gospel and Acts 
would both require a roll of the maximum length in use; but 
some of the shorter epistles may have come to be written on 
the same roll. Short epistles, at all events, may have been 
dictated to educated amateurs, and in general early Christian 
copying would mostly be in the non-literary hand, though St. 
John’s Gospel might well have been taken down by a pro- 
fessional scribe. The early transmission was probably not 


' cf. Apocalypse v. 1. 
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of the best, not being carried on through the regular book- 
trade, but by private individuals. The best copies, too, would 
be most eagerly sought out by the persecutors. Much corrup- 
tion was inevitable, and this may well be one of the chief rea- 
sons of early divergences of text. In classical authors, similar 
private papyri have a worse text than vellum manuscripts of 
a thousand years later. 

Towards the beginning of the fourth century A. D. the 
conversion of Constantine led to Christianity being recog- 
nized as the more or less official religion of the Empire. The 
Scriptures were multiplied with all the usual resources of 
writing, Constantine himself ordering fifty vellum manu- 
scripts to be prepared, for the purpose of supplying his new 
churches with Bibles. It was, indeed, the Christian Church 
that made the vellum codex triumph over the papyrus, which 
now decline in number and quality, though still plentiful till 
the eighth century A. D. Vellum is skin prepared for writing 
on both sides, a far stronger material than papyrus. Hence it 
was far easier to bind it into a codex or book, even of a large 
size, and for this reason again the introduction of the codex 
probably contributed to the fixing of the canon of Scripture. 
It was now possible to include the whole Bible in one volume, 
and it therefore became an urgent necessity to decide what 
works should be included. Vellum also allowed of firmer 
writing, with thicker and heavier strokes, the more so because 
economy of room was no longer essential. Hence, the letters 
become larger, so as to be called “uncial” or “inch-long,” 
although the term is in reality an exaggeration. The scribes 
go back for their models to the best ages of the papyrus hand, 
the first and second century A. D., not to that immediately 
preceding. Unfortunately, they practically drop punctuation 
and all other helps to reading, so that in this respect there is a 
complete break in the tradition. From now onwards the non- 
literary hand may be left out of account, being no longer a 
channel of transmission. 

The uncial period of vellum manuscripts extends into the 
tenth century, but the increasing demand for books led to the 
uncial hand being found too cumbrous, as requiring too much 
space and time. By the ninth century a modified form of the 
running hand of everyday use had become literary, of which 
we find all the elements in the non-literary papyri of the 
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period immediately preceding. This is the minuscule hand: 
it is also called the “cursive” or running hand, because the 
minuscule hand lent itself readily to ligatures, connecting 
strokes, and came to have them more and more, whereas they 
are not found in uncial writing on vellum, though sometimes 
employed in uncials written on papyrus. Paper is introduced 
in this period; it appears to have been first imported into 
Europe in the tenth century, and first manufactured there in 
the twelfth. The best work continues to be done on vellum; 
it was the introduction of printing that secured paper the 
4 victory. The earliest and most beautiful productions of the 
printing press were Bibles; during the fifteenth century more 
than ninety editions of the Latin Bible were printed. 

After this summary outline of the evolution of the writing 
process itself, it is needful to give another of the principles of 
textual criticism. The primary object of textual criticism is 
to discover what the original writer himself wrote or dictated, 
though in a wider sense the whole history of the text and 
everything that has immediate relation to the text falls within 
its province. The chief evidence consists of the various repro- 
ductions of the text, whether in whole or part, in the original 
language or in translations. Some accidental and preliminary 
processes must here be taken for granted. The scribe, for 
: example, writes lJaboraborabas; we smile at his sleepiness, but 
accept him as a witness for laborabas. There are other kinds 
of mistakes equally superficial and easily verifiable, of which 
some amusing examples are given in Dr. Gow’s Companion to 
School Classics. Spelling, again, is a study in itself, closely 
allied to that of pronunciation; but the spelling of a manu- 
script has little bearing upon its value for the reconstruction of 
the text. 

The three main processes or stages of textual induction, 
at all events where the evidence is so abundant as is that for 
the New Testament text, lie in the consideration of reading, 
manuscript and genealogy. That is to say, we first consider 
the relative probability of rival readings of the same passage: 
next, as far as possible, we assign a relative value to manu- 
scripts, according as they contain a larger or smaller percen- 
tage of readings in themselves more likely to be correct: 
thirdly, we endeavor to establish lines of descent and connec- 
tion between manuscripts themselves so as to be able to impute 
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a better or worse character to each of these very lines of 
descent, and thus judge of a manuscript in part from its 
genealogy. And at each stage we note whether our previous 
results are being confirmed or shaken. By this systematic in- 
vestigation the margin of uncertainty is reduced to a very 
small compass. The now famous dictum of Westcott and 
Hort that, mere trifles apart, the words still subject to doubt 
can hardly amount to more than a thousandth part of the 
whole New Testament, has never been seriously controverted, 
in spite of a fairly general feeling that they themselves have 
relied somewhat too exclusively upon a single manuscript, the 
Codex Vaticanus (B). 

The general tendency of textual criticism has been to 
bring order out of chaos; and indeed it was no small com- 
mendation that Pope Pius X. bestowed upon the modern 
elaboration of this science, when in his letter to Cardinal (then 
Abbot) Gasquet, intrusting him and his Order with the revision 
of the Latin Vulgate (1907), he remarked that “this praise is 
certainly to be paid to the genius of the present times, that 
such investigations are carried on in such a way that no pos- 
sible fault can be found with them.”* The legitimate pro- 
cesses of textual criticism, based upon a scientific study of the 
documentary evidence, give no cause for anxiety; it is the 
vagaries of a so-called “higher” criticism that do the mischief, 
as the Providentissimus Deus itself points out. But to work 
out from one’s own imagination and highly subjective pre- 
suppositions, without a shadow of support in the actual evi- 
dence, what must have been written first and what must be re- 
garded as a later addition, or rather as a whole series of later 
additions, with the when and wherefore of each—all this is 
not textual criticism, but rather the unblushing and ostenta- 
tious disregard of it. 

However, we must retrace our steps. The three main pro- 
cesses or stages of textual induction have been said to lie in 
the consideration of reading, manuscript and genealogy. In 
the case of the first and third of these some further explanation 
may be called for. In judging between rival readings for the 
same word or passage, it is not intrinsic, but transcriptional, 


* The important words are, ingenium ilem horum temporum, quibus illud certe 
dandum est laudi, pervestigationes istiusmodi ita perficere, ut nulla ex parte repre- 
hendende videantur. 
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probability that matters; that is to say, our main care must be, 
not to select the reading that appears to us to give the best 
sense or the smoothest language or the like—for in choices 
of this sort there is great danger of excessive subjectivity, and 
endless havoc has been wrought through them—but rather 
to look for the reading which most easily would give rise to 
the others, and thus seems best to explain the present state of 
the textual evidence. For example, if we examine the parallel 
passages, Matthew viii. 28, Mark v. 1, Luke viii. 26, 37, it is 
tolerably clear that the desire to reconcile these texts with 
each other and with the geography has affected the transmis- 
sion of the proper name in the manuscripts. Yet—apart from 
the fact that the attempts at uniformity vary in their selection 
of the name in different types of text—it must be evident that 
if this uniformity had existed at the outset, it would never 
have developed into the variant readings which are still ex- 
tant. To postulate or to produce such uniformity was tempt- 
ing to the scribe, and still at times proves tempting to the un- 
initiate, but its transcriptional probability is almost nil. 

On the subject of genealogy what remains to be said is 
this. If the scribes had been wont simply to keep to a single 
manuscript, so that we only had to reckon with that manu- 
script and with the copyist himself, then textual criticism 
would be immensely simplified. We should have a great 
genealogical tree, ever spreading outwards in its growth, the 
divisions and subdivisions representing the changes, inten- 
tional or no, made by successive copyists. On the hypothesis 
that each copyist was confining his attention to a single manu- 
script, these changes would, of course, be due purely to lack of 
skill or attention, or to preconceived ideas. But in practice a 
scribe usually bases his work upon two or more manuscripts, 
often from quite different parts of the genealogical tree, so that 
side by side with genealogical divergence we have the contrary 
and confusing phenomenon of genealogical convergence. 

This convergence is most easily detected in “conflate” 
readings, which are a fusion of two readings. Thus at the end 
of Mark ix. 38, one type of text is exemplified by the Codex 
Vaticanus, “and we hindered him, because he was not follow- 
ing us:” and another by the Codex Bezex, “who was not fol- 
lowing with us and we hindered him:” while the fusion of the 
two may be illustrated from the Codex Alexandrinus, “who 
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was not following us, and we hindered him, because he was not 
following us.” Yet this glaring conflation was printed by 
Nestle in his small Greek Testament! As a matter of fact, it is 
only very rarely that a manuscript can be put entirely out of 
court as the direct descendant of an extant manuscript, or as 
a conflation of two or more that are likewise extant. But the 
affinities of manuscripts, affinities both of the closer and more 
remote kind, may be noted, and these, as has been said above, 
must be taken into account in determining its general value. 

We may now come to the textual problem of the New 
Testament, confining ourselves to the Gospels and Acts, for 
fear of entangling ourselves in ulterior issues. At the best, but 
a summary sketch is possible. Three main types of text 
emerge, each marked by a series of variant readings peculiar 
to itself; for the sake of brevity such a type of text is itself 
called simply a “text.” We may begin by rejecting the “Tra- 
ditional text,” the so-called textus receptus, called by Westcott 
and Hort the “Syrian” text. But Westcott and Hort have not 
proved happy in their names, and Sir F. G. Kenyon prefers 
Greek letters, as committing to no theory; this type he calls 
the alpha-text. This type of text, after a long supremacy, is 
now discredited, because its distinctive readings cannot be 
traced further back than the fourth century. Its most typical 
representatives are the late uncial manuscripts, the great mass 
of minuscule manuscripts, the later Fathers and later versions, 
and the latest manuscripts of early versions. 

The second type of text we may call “Syro-Latin,” as 
having its chief strength in the Latin pre-Vulgate and Syriac 
pre-Peshitta versions, the Peshitta being, as it were, the Syriac 
Vulgate, and written not long after the Latin Vulgate; this 
latter belongs to the end of the fourth century, the Peshitta 
probably to the early fifth. The early writers, also, such as 
St. Justin, martyr, and Tatian in the second century, strongly 
support this text: it is the “Western” text (an utterly mislead- 
ing name) of Westcott and Hort, the “delta-text” of Sir F. 
Kenyon. Significantly enough, the bilingual Codex Beze (D) 
is the only Greek uncial manuscript that reproduces this kind 
of text, and the exception proves the rule, for Latin influence 
is certainly to be traced in the Greek text of this manuscript, 
though to what extent it is difficult to say with certainty. The 
skilled copyists, therefore, held out against this text, although 
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they were later engulfed by the “Traditional” text. But before 
we discuss the matter further we had best speak of the third 
textual family. 

This may be called the “Egyptian” type, as having Alex- 
andria for main stronghold. Westcott and Hort, supposing 
that in this group the true text was to be found, called what 
they considered the true text the “Neutral” text (Kenyon’s 
“beta-text”), and the rest of the group, in so far as it differed 
from this, the “Alexandrian” type (Kenyon’s “gamma-text”). 
But the distinction between the two is slight, and to emphasize 
it in this way has some appearance of begging the question, as 
indeed Westcott and Hort’s title of “Neutral” does openly beg 
it, presupposing, as it does, the correctness of their whole 
theory. Yet for them this “Neutral” text is little more than the 
Codex Vaticanus, and there seems to be a fairly wide impres- 
sion that they have relied somewhat too exclusively upon this 
one manuscript. However, that is comparatively a minor 
point; what we have most to fear is a sort of textual bolshe- 
vism that would bring in the “Syro-Latin” texts as the su- 
premely reliable authorities. The chief “Egyptian” repre- 
sentatives are the Codex Vaticanus (B), the Codex Sinaiticus 
(represented by the Hebrew letter Aleph), the Coptic versions 
and, in parts, Origen. 

The very fact that this type of text is definitely connected 
with Alexandria, from of old the home of textual criticism, 
tells heavily in its favor; thither we should naturally turn in 
any case for a scientific preservation of the text. And a careful 
examination of the distinctive readings of this type bears out 
this presumption. The Syro-Latin text is marked by many 
additions, great and small, to the Egyptian text, by many small 
and pointless variations, by frequent changes of order, and in 
the Gospels by frequent assimilations to the parallel narra- 
tives; these peculiarities, it may be remarked, are especially 
noticeable in St. Luke’s works. The consideration of the 
nature of these differences leads to the conclusion that the 
Syro-Latin type has resulted from the free handling of an 
original text of the Egyptian character. Such free handling 
must in any case be postulated in the Codex Bezx, which 
carries the peculiarities of the Syro-Latin text farthest. Even 
apart from this, the type is far from being a simple unity, the 
Old Latin type, for example, differing from the Old Syriac. 
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Moreover, it is not difficult to see how historically the 
Syro-Latin type came into being; it is due to the inferior trans- 
mission of the papyrus period, when the best resources of the 
book trade were not at the disposal of the Christians, and 
when, even so, the best work was the most liable to destruc- 
tion. These disadvantages in the transmission have already 
been touched upon; we may also suppose that the preservation 
of the ipsissima verba would not be the object of the same 
meticulous care while there was still a vigorous living tradi- 
tion. Such is the usual tendency in things human; and it was 
not necessary that Divine Providence should completely over- 
rule and eliminate it. It was enough that there should be a 
great Christian centre with a high standard of textual trans- 
mission inherited from other days, which should be the chief 
repository of a more exact type of text. 

For the relation between living tradition and ipsissima 
verba, a parallel may be suggested from the Constitutions of 
the Society of Jesus, written by St. Ignatius. The first general 
congregation of the Society, held in 1558, two years after the 
Saint’s death, made some minor changes in these Constitu- 
tions, putting Hebrew, for instance, on a level with Latin and 
Greek as a necessary language, instead of leaving it with 
Chaldee, Arabic and Indian as possibly useful. Such changes 
are still printed in the Constitutions, but with a reference to the 
decree that produced the change, in this case the twenty-ninth 
of the First Congregation. But, in 1573, the Third Congre- 
gation, held upon the death of St. Francis Borgia, in its twenty- 
third decree forbade any further changes; the Constitutions 
were to be handed down to posterity such as they had come 
from St. Ignatius, and other means were to be found of making 
known any decision of the Congregation against the observ- 
ance of any point. The change of attitude is significant; the 
generation that had known St. Ignatius well and learned his 
mind from him in person was dying out. 

The divergence of the Syro-Latin and Egyptian texts, as 
has been noted above, is especially noticeable in St. Luke’s 
works; and they would be especially open to the influence 
spoken of above, because of their larger Gentile circulation. 
In the case of the Acts, indeed, there is reason to suspect that 
authentic touches of local detail were added by readers on the 
spot, such as the mention in the Codex Bezx (D) that St. Peter 
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and the angel, after passing through the outer door of the 
prison, “went down the seven steps” (Acts xii. 10). But this is 
not at all the same thing as saying that these glosses, often 
peculiar as they are to this manuscript, have any right to be 
looked upon as the original text. And if once we recognize 
how free in interpolation the Codex Bezz can be, either alone 
or occasionally with a few allied manuscripts, we shall feel 
little difficulty in crediting it with freedom in omission also. 
It is, in fact, no less remarkable for its omissions than for its 
additions, but the really noteworthy instances of the former 
are practically confined to the last three chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, and especially abound in the last chapter of all, as 
though the scribe had tired of his long task. Such vagaries we 
cannot discuss in detail; it may be enough to note that West- 
cott and Hort have such a leaning to the shortest reading avail- 
able that they even forsake their favorite Codex Vaticanus in 
favor of these startling omissions. 

Let us conclude our consideration of the New Testament 
text with a reassuring inference. The Syro-Latin type of text 
goes back to a very early date, being found, as has been said 
above, in St. Justin Martyr and Tatian. From the point of 
view of mere chronology, indeed, it finds earlier witness than 
the Egyptian text, which latter seems to be first clearly distin- 
guishable in the writings of Origen, who died in the middle of 
the third century. The Syro-Latin text is also the more wide- 
spread; it is, indeed, found everywhere, even in Egypt, and 
even in the larger part of Origen’s work. On the other hand, 
the Egyptian text must not be regarded as confined to the 
region where it is strongest; it can itself be traced over a fairly 
extended area. Now, differences such as those between the 
two types of text do not quickly develop and harden; it must 
have taken considerable time for the Syro-Latin variations to 
establish themselves as they did. Even with the facts of the 
papyrus period before us, we find it difficult to imagine how 
such a divergence could come about so swiftly, how liberties 
taken by individual scribes could have been reproduced so 
soon all over the Church. But that very difficulty gives us the 
confidence that we know substantially all, the whole history of 
the text. There was certainly no considerable change or cor- 
ruption in the text previous to the divergence we know; it 
could not have happened in the time. 
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The history of the New Testament text is a crowded his- 
tory, even as it is; what we do know of it is more than sufficient 
to crowd out any imaginary anterior adventures, even if such 
were otherwise a tempting hypothesis. In a word, to the 
textual critic this twofold type of text, considered in the con- 
crete and in all the variety of extant testimony, is a solid guar- 
antee that we do indeed possess the genuine text; a guarantee 
that would not be nearly so solid did not the divergence exist. 

In the Old Testament—for it is time to conclude with a 
few words about that—this uniformity of text is complete, 
but it means, not greater certainty as to the text, but far less. 
For this uniformity was artificially induced by the rabbis, who 
fixed upon a single type of text—in the main, it must be con- 
fessed a good type—and allowed that type only to survive, so 
that now the uniformity in all Hebrew Bibles is practically 
absolute. Does such uniformity mean that throughout the 
ages there has never existed any but this single type of text? 
Far from it! No other type of text survives, it is true, in the 
original Hebrew; but it survives in some of the versions, and 
chiefly in the Greek Septuagint and Latin Vulgate. 

The former translation was begun before the middle of the 
third century B. C., chiefly for the Jews in Egypt. It is very 
important in a number of ways, as giving us an insight into 
Jewish exegesis prior to the outbreak of anti-Christian con- 
troversy; as having been in the main (apart from a compar- 
atively small number of quotations taken directly from the 
Hebrew—the original Aramaic of St. Matthew’s Gospel, if 
recovered, would presumably swell the number considerably), 
the Bible text used by the New Testament writers; as having 
been the official Bible text of Greek-speaking Christianity, 
both Catholic and schismatic, and also that from which most 
of the early versions in other languages were made; and, 
finally, not to dilate further upon the matter here, as being 
very important philologically, as a monument of Egyptian 
Greek, written though it be with a Hebrew bias. 

The Latin Vulgate, as has been said above, was written 
by St. Jerome about the end of the fourth century; perhaps it 
will be possible to say more about it at a future date. For the 
present, it must suffice to point out that these translations were 
both made prior to the rabbinical unification of the text; and 
in passages where it is evident that both were made from a 
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Hebrew reading different from that of the “Massoretic” or 
“traditional” text as it is today, the question arises whether 
this different reading may not be the correct one, rather than 
that of our present Hebrew Bibles. In some cases it is obvious 
that. the latter are at fault, as for example in Genesis xlix. 10, 
the text and meaning of which I have discussed in my little 
book, Back to Christ.2. An even more glaring instance, if pos- 
sible, is Genesis iv. 8, where the Hebrew itself requires that 
Cain’s actual words should be given, though they have no place 
in the Massoretic text. In both these cases the Septuagint 
and Vulgate are supported by some other early authorities of 
no less weight. 

But the question as to how far we are to go in support of 
the traditional Hebrew text is a difficult one, and all the more 
difficult, as has been indicated above, because of the absence 
of variant readings in the Hebrew text itself. The present 
writer can only record a general impression that the textual 
critics of the Old Testament, even including some Catholic 
scholars, seem rather too ready to adopt readings for which 
there is absolutely no evidence whatever of a strictly textual 
kind. In the present state of the text, no doubt, we cannot 
wholly eschew conjecture; but our prevailing attitude towards 
it should be one of distrust. 

In dealing with the New Testament, we began with a brief 
sketch of the history of writing and writing materials, so far 
as it seemed relevant. In the case of the Old Testament we 
have to go much farther back. The date for the Exodus and 
for Moses which best seems to fit the sacred text is the middle 
of the fifteenth century B. C., though the general tendency out- 
side the Church is to put both more than two hundred years 
later. But, in any case, the date is far earlier than the first 
known appearances of the Semitic letter-alphabet in the 
famous Moabite stone (about 850 B. C.) and in the Siloam in- 
scription at Jerusalem (probably eighth century B. C.). 

It has, therefore, been suggested that Moses must have 
used the cuneiform syllabary of the earlier centuries, the 
various combinations of small wedges incised in clay, each 
combination signifying a syllable, which we find used, for 
example, in the Tell el-Amarna letters (about 1400 B. C.), 


* Pages 73-77. 
*The present writer may perhaps refer to his article on “The Chronology of the 
Pentateuch” in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for January, 1919. 
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constituting the archives, as we may say, of the Egyptian 
foreign office. The language of diplomacy and commerce in 
western Asia was then Babylonian, which was known and 
used even by the Egyptian officials. On the other hand, Dr. 
Burney, in his edition of The Book of Judges,’ has made it 
plain that by the twelfth century B. C. papyrus was employed 
in Phoenicia as a writing material. Such a surface practically 
excludes the cuneiform script, and justifies us in supposing 
that the letter-alphabet, the so-called “Phoenician” script of 
the Moabite stone and Siloam inscription, was already in 
regular use. It would be very hazardous to deny that it might 
go back to Moses, in our present ignorance of its origin; no cer- 
tain conclusion can as yet be drawn, but it would be less sur- 
prising to find Moses writing in the “Phoenician” script than 
in cuneiform. If, however, it were proved that he did write 
in cuneiform, that would have an important bearing upon the 
textual criticism of the Pentateuch, and perhaps of the books 
of Josue and Judges also. 

The greater part of the Old Testament, however, would 
in any case be written in the older Hebrew writing, the 
“Phoenician” script. On their return from exile, the Jews 
picked up the Aramaic speech in use around them, and 
Hebrew as such gradually became a dead language, though 
the difference between the two is but slight. The Jews also 
came to adopt the Aramaic or “square” script, with which we 
are familiar today. The stages of transition in speech and 
writing largely elude us; by Our Lord’s time, however, as we 
see from a passage in the Sermon on the Mount, the “square” 
writing was that with which the people were familiar. “One 
jot shall not pass from the Law” (Matthew v. 18): by the word 
translated “jot” is meant the letter “yodh,” very small in the 
“square” script, but large in the earlier writing. The allusion 
fits the newer alphabet, but would be pointless with the old 
one. Nevertheless, the older writing does turn up in various 
connections even at a later date. 

The last development of the Hebrew text was in a manner 
the most important of all. The letter-alphabet, unlike the 
earlier cuneiform syllabary represented (and still represents) 
in the main only the consonants, possessing but a very vague 
and defective system of indicating certain vowels (chiefly 
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vowels “long by nature”) and diphthongs; this peculiarity is 
common to the Semitic scripts. But in Hebrew, as in most of 
the Semitic scripts, this defect came by degrees to be remedied. 
After it had become a dead language, there was a danger that 
the correct pronunciation might be finally lost; hence, in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, A. D., the Jewish grammarians 
developed a system of vowel signs or points whereby to fix it. 
Signs were also invented for other purposes, and especially 
the complicated system of accents, designed at first, as it is 
thought, to regulate minutely the public reading of the text, 
and later to serve more or less as musical notes, when the 
reading had changed to chanting or singing. These accents 
are arranged, to some extent, according to sense, but there is 
no punctuation in the ordinary sense in our Hebrew Bibles. 

We may not linger upon this subject; what is important 
to note is that all this vast array of signs and points represents, 
not the original text, but the rabbinical interpretation of the 
original text, made many centuries after it. If, then, we keep 
the letters that have come down to us (mainly, as has been 
said, consonants) but, for example, read other vowels between 
them than those in our printed Bibles, that is in reality not an 
emendation of the traditional text, but of the rabbinical inter- 
pretation of it, which is a very different matter. A partial 
illustration of this may be seen in the discussion of Genesis 
xlix. 10, already referred to. Even apart from special cases 
of this kind, there is some reason to doubt whether the pro- 
nunciation stereotyped by the rabbis represented accurately 
that of a thousand or fifteen hundred years earlier. 

Such, in brief outline, is the study of the Biblical texts, 
the quest after the very message delivered of old by God Him- 
self. Copies and translations, even such hallowed translations 
as the Latin Vulgate and the Greek Septuagint, are to be 
valued chiefly as channels whereby these original texts have 
come down to us, but the texts themselves are to be valued for 
their own sake, that is to say, for the sake of Him Who spoke 
them. To listen to Him is the better part; to hear Him some- 
what more clearly, with somewhat less admixture of mere 
human stuff, is the reward exceeding great of a toil that itself 
is not lacking in interest and consolation. 
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A MODERN CRUSADER. 
BY P. W. BROWNE, D.D. 


——DIETAIT un croisé.. This expressive phrase epit- 
omizes the career of one who was the champion 
of the cause of the toiler, a distinguished par- 

gM liamentarian, a brave soldier, a great French- 
man, and a loyal son of the Church—Albert de 

Mun, one-time ardent royalist who, in maturer years, in 

obedience to the wish of Leo XIII., became a consistent sup- 

porter of Republican institutions. 

By the irony of fate, says an admirer of de Mun, the great- 
grandson of the materialist philosopher, Helvetius, who sowed 
the noisome seeds of anti-clericalism and infidelity in France 
which bore the fruit of lamentable horrors in the French Revo- 
lution, was to become in later days the right arm of the 
Church of France and the healer who poured balm upon the 
wounds of the nation in the days of a great national crisis. 
One of the daughters of Helvetius married, in 1772, Count de 
Mun, a distinguished soldier, who became a lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the army of Louis XVIII. The de Mun family were 
soldiers by heritage, of ancient and honorable lineage. An 
Astor de Mun took part in the Seventh Crusade and was with 
St. Louis at Damietta. Albert de Mun recalled this when as- 
sailed by a member of the Chamber of Deputies on a certain 
occasion, and said with pardonable pride: “Je suis le fils de 
ceux qui pendant de long siécles avaient trouvé dans lhon- 
neur de combattre et de verser leur sang pour la France, le 
fondement de leurs priviléges.”” The family device is Servir. 

Albert de Mun, who was born in 1842, at the Castle of 
Lumingy, inherited from his mother, the saintly Eugenie de la 
Ferronays, the sterling religious qualities which characterized 
him during life. As a youth, he was not distinguished for 
either industry or scholarship, and failed to get his degree in 
letters, and only by persistent effort passed his baccalaureate 
in science at the Military School of St. Cyr. On receiving his 
commission in 1862, he became a lieutenant of African Chas- 





‘ Victor Giraud, Un Grand Francais, p. 5. 
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seurs and was drafted to Algeria. His African military expe- 
rience taught him the value of discipline and gave him an in- 
sight into colonial problems which, later, as a deputy in the 
Chamber of Deputies, served him in good stead. At the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian War he was a lieutenant of 
cavalry, and this disastrous campaign made upon his soul, as 
he tells us in Ma Vocation Sociale, a profound impression: 
“Elle marqua dans ma vie l’heure décisive.” 

He had been attached to the army of Metz and won the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor on the battlefield of Gravelotte. 
At Rezonville, he came in contact with another ardent patriot, 
René de la Tour du Pin, whose influence molded de Mun’s 
subsequent career. They were fellow-prisoners at Aix-la- 
Chapelle after the capitulation; and during their internment 
they outlined a programme which was to eventuate in the 
social regeneration of Catholic France and, singularly enough, 
their programme was initiated through the interest of a Jesuit, 
Father Eck, who made them read the little volume of Emile 
Keller, L’Encyclique du 8 Decembre, 1866, et les Principes de 
1789. A Dr. Lingens revealed to them the new programme 
which Kettler had outlined, and they became imbued with the 
idea of saving the proletariat through social organization on 
a Catholic basis. After their release came the Commune with 
its horrors. The tragedies of those two frightful months in the 
springtime of 1871 filled de Mun’s soul with revulsion. He had 
witnessed the massacre of the hostages of la Roquette, had seen 
altars overthrown and profaned, crucifixes torn from the 
churches, the Tuilleries given to the flames, the rigorous re- 
prisals, and he asked himself: What had legally-constituted 
society done to form the popular conscience? Had not the 
State failed in its réle as educator of the masses? It had sown 
the seeds of irreligion and moral indifference; was it not 
natural that it should reap revolution? De Mun then began to 
formulate his plans for the moral regeneration of France; but, 
as yet, they were vague and nebulous. He assimilated the pro- 
grammes of de Maistre, de Bonald, Balmez and Donoso 
Cortes; but his programme still lacked a solid fulcrum, a 
definite and concrete objective. Providence was soon to 
supply both. 

One day in November, 1871, a gray-haired, meanly-clad 
visitor was ushered into de Mun’s room at the Louvre. This was 
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a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul, Maurice Maignen, director of 
a Cercle des jeunes Ouvriers, on the Boulevard Montparnasse. 
He told de Mun of his work, and with deep emotion and an 
eloquence that was contagious, he spoke of the needs and the 
sufferings of the working class, of the terrible responsibility 
of the ignorant or disdainful indifference of the well-to-do, 
and asked de Mun’s assistance. This interview was the de- 
cisive moment, and de Mun’s career as a moral crusader 
began. 

Immediately, he began to take part in the work of work- 
ingmen’s circles and his first public utterance, written care- 
fully and learned by heart, was addressed to the circle on the 
Boulevard Montparnasse, and he terms it “Apostrophe émue 
dun soldat a des travailleurs chrétiens comme lui.” He was 
enthusiastically received, and then and there came an almost 
mystic revelation of his social and oratorical vocation. The 
path, however, was still strewn with anxieties, though the 
objective was as clear as noonday. His friend, La Tour du Pin, 
and others, became identified with him in the noble work he 
had undertaken; and they immediately drew up a Memorial 
to the Holy Father expressing absolute adhesion to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Encyclical Quanta cura, and subscribed 
to a condemnation of the errors of the day. Through the pub- 
lic press, they issued a stirring Appel aux hommes de bonne 
volonté, definitely outlined the purpose of their work and the 
means of making it effective, and set forth its object as a 
“counter-revolution made in the name of the Syllabus and 
the means to accomplish it, Association Catholique.” ? 

Thoroughly organized and sustained by active sympathy, 
the work prospered from its inception. On April 7, 1872, de 
Mun inaugurated a Circle of Catholic Workingmen at Belle- 
ville, later, a second at Montmartre, and in the same year two 
circles were organized at Lyons. In May, 1873, the circles 
held their first general meeting, and two years later, in 1875, 
when the third convention was held the Guvre numbered 
one hundred and thirty committees, one hundred and fifty 
circles, and eighteen thousand members, of whom ten thou- 
sand were workingmen. 

Though actively engaged in the development of the social 
programme, Albert de Mun did not fail to discharge his pro- 


2 Ma Vocation Sociale, p. 289; Discours, t. i., “Questions Sociales,” p. 11. 
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fessional duties as a soldier of France. Although he did not 
obtrude his political ideas into his conferences, he regarded 
the restoration of the monarchy as the salvation of the nation, 
and his royalist tendencies caused him to see in the Count de 
Chambord the needed antithesis of the revolutionary ideas 
which characterized the Third Republic. He felt his place to 
be in the political arena, and, resigning from the army towards 
the end of 1875, offered himself as a candidate for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He was elected for the arrondissement of 
Pontivy in 1876, on a strictly Catholic platform. 

But de Mun had not reckoned with the opposition he was 
to encounter from the Right in the Chamber, and he was de- 
barred from taking his seat by the influence of Gambetta. 
Finally, he succeeded in gaining a place in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and from 1881 to 1893 sat for Pontivy. He was de- 
feated in the elections of 1893, but in the following year he 
was returned for Morlaix, and represented Finisterre till his 
death in 1914. 

As a parliamentarian, Albert de Mun was a brilliant suc- 
cess. He possessed great oratorical ability, but his intense 
faith and his sterling honesty were even greater assets during 
his political career. As an illustration of his indomitable cour- 
age, his patriotism and his faith, the following excerpt from 
one of his many great speeches is sublime in its import: 


Ce que j'aime dans ma patrie, ce n’est pas seulement la 
terre qui porte mes pas, c’est le clocher a4 l’ombre duquel je 
suis né, Vautel ot jai fait ma premiére priére, la tombe ott 
reposent ceux que jai aimés, et tout cela, c’est la trace que 
Dieu a laissé du méme coup dans mon ceeur et sur le sol de 
mon pays, en sorte que je ne saurais défendre l’un sans 
Vautre, ma religion et mon foyer. 


He was still bitterly anti-republican. In November, 1878, 
in defending his attitude, he says: “The revolution is neither 
an act nor a fact, it is a social doctrine, a political doctrine, 
which pretends to base the existence of society upon the work- 
ings of the human will rather than upon the Will of God, and 


>“T love not only the earth I tread, but also the tower, under whose shadow 
| was born, the altar where I said my first prayer, the tomb where those I love 
rest. These are the marks God has left upon my heart and the face of my country. |! 
cannot defend the one without defending the other, my religion and my country.”— 
Discours, t. ii., p. 186. 
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it substitutes human reason for the Divine Law. Herein lies 
the great evil, and it cannot be remedied until we return to 
the opposite principles.” This idea dominates the Guvres des 
Cercles Catholiques d’Ouvriers. His intimacy with the Count 
de Chambord was interpreted as evidence of a desire to restore 
the monarchy. Against this imputation he protests, however: 
“Nous ne voulons pas ni lancien régime ni la révolution.” 
And soon his royalist predilections were to be set aside. In 
1892, Leo XIIL., in his Encyclical of February 20th, called upon 
the Catholics of France to accept existing political conditions, 
and Albert de Mun bowed submissively to the Holy Father’s 
command. 

His faith and his experiences during the frightful days of 
the Commune taught Albert de Mun that war on Christianity 
was undermining society; hence, at the outset of his political 
career he realized the urgent gravity of dealing with the social 
questions disturbing not only France, but the entire continent 
of Europe. As a solvent, he recommended Catholic organiza- 
tion and social legislation. In 1876 he wrote: 


We must oppose the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
which is the basic principle of the Revolution by a Proc- 
lamation of the Rights of God, ignorance of which is the 
actual cause of the evils which are leading modern society 
to destruction. We must seek in absolute obedience to the 
principles of the Catholic Church and the infallible teach- 
ing of the Sovereign Pontiff all that necessarily comes to the 
social order with the fuil exercise of the Rights of God on 
societies. We must propagate by a public and unwearying 
apostolate the doctrine thus established; we must train men 
of strong calibre to adopt it in public and private life, and 
prove its application to the cause which we advocate by 
zeal on the part of the governing class for the welfare of 
the people. We must strive ceaselessly to inject these prin- 
ciples and teachings into conduct and create an organized 
force to bring them te a successful issue, so that they shall 
find expression in the laws and institutions of the nation.‘ 


Thirty years later, Albert de Mun could say with all truth 
that this statement expressed the effort of a lifetime. 

The organization of associations for toilers had a twofold 
purpose: religious and social. By grouping Catholic working- 


*Ma Vocation Sociale, p. 285. 
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men with representatives of other classes, the object was, pri- 
marily, to remove them from the dangers of the street and the 
wine shops by means of healthy amusement, and by affording 
them an opportunity for mental improvement, and, second- 
arily, by means of conferences, discussions and a popular ex- 
position of Catholic principles to give them correct views 
regarding the solution of labor problems. A review, l’Asso- 
ciation Catholique, was founded in 1876 to stimulate indi- 
vidual research and to encourage general studies. Numerous 
conferences, congresses and international reunions (the first 
being held at Fribourg) helped to bring about an exchange of 
ideas. Gradually, a new spirit began to appear in active and 
intelligent Catholic centres, and it was becoming apparent that 
even anti-clericals were beginning to realize that the Church 
was by no means as “reactionary” as they had believed. 

These activities, of which Albert de Mun was the guiding 
spirit, received an official endorsement in the Rerum novarum 
Encyclical of Leo XIII., which a brilliant French author terms: 
La Charte du Catholicisme Social. De Mun’s programme is its 
best interpretation. But, something more was necessary in his 
propaganda: quid mores, sine legibus? Legislation was neces- 
sary to make it effective, and he brings it to the Chamber of 
Deputies. To Albert de Mun must be granted the distinction 
of initiating legislation regarding labor. Whilst it is true that 
an attempt to outline some such legislation was made in Swit- 
zerland in 1881, nothing definite had been effected. In 1889 
the Swiss Government invited all the European Governments 
to participate in a conference, whose purpose was to resolve 
upon certain basic principles of international legislation re- 
garding factory labor. Prior to this, Albert de Mun had pro- 
posed in the Chamber of Deputies a series of resolutions re- 
garding the regulation of industries, the protection of rural 
landowners and other economic and social measures which 
later were formulated into laws covering accidents to work- 
men, a minimum wage, the employment of young girls and 
women in factories, and arbitration between employers and 
workers. 

To him it was a Christian duty to interest himself in the 
temporal and moral well-being of his fellowman; and few men 
have so exemplified Our Lord’s misereor super turbam. Pa- 
triot to the core, his ambition was to see France more united, 
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more respected, more Christian. During one of the debates on 
a social measure in the Chamber of Deputies, he said: 






I do not bring to this debate either the science of the 
economist or the experience of the artisan. I have entered 
into this discussion . . . because I regard it my duty as a 
Christian . . . because I hear within me an insistent ap- 
peal which forces me to devote to the unfortunate every 
lesson, every principle, every hope with which my Faith 
inspires me...I have long been convinced that under- 
lying the demands of the people and in their vision of 
justice, which haunts them as an ideal, there is an uncon- 
scious groping towards that Christianity which they have 
forgotten. 





























As a defender of the Faith, Albert de Mun was equally 
aggressive in the field of social action. Clémenceau, in the 
autumn of 1907, extolling the glories of France and her 
prowess, quoted Renan’s famous expression, c’est le miracle 
grec. Some days later, de Mun in an address at Bordeaux 
commenting upon Clémenceau’s enthusiastic utterance, said: 


The seal of Christianity, which distinguishes our nation 
from all others, was by providential design indelibly im- 
printed upon the nation in her infancy, and she has borne 
it for fourteen centuries at every stage of her marvelous 
career—from the battlefield of Tolbiac to the plains of 
Patay; from the conversion of Henry IV. to the great recon- 
ciliation by the Concordat—astonishing the world, tottering 
on the abyss, by awakenings to freedom which, no matter 
how great her trials, how lamentable her failures, brought 
her back full of life and vigor to the path traced for her in 
the Divine plan. This is le miracle frangais.° 








Forced by ill health to abandon the platform soon after- 
wards, Albert de Mun did not abandon the struggle for the 
religious emancipation of France: he began to wield the pen 
as mightily as he had wielded the sword. During the 
troublous days, from 1898 to 1911, when France was nigh rent 
in twain by discordant factions, he was actively engaged in 
defending the nation against the sectaries who, during what 
he terms the “affaire maudite,” had made great onslaught on 
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the Church. He insists that the “question” is not a religious 
issue only, but a national one; it is a struggle for national 
existence. He saw in the Separation Law the prelude to re- 
ligious persecution, and, as a champion of the Faith, stood in 
the breach to defend the nation’s spiritual birthright. He 
knew not discouragement, but he often drank to the dregs the 
cup of bitterness. At the beginning of January, 1908, in re- 
viewing past events, he tells us that he is making a melancholy 
examination of conscience. 

The Separation Law had begun to bear its fruits; he 
writes: “Not since Metz have I experienced more bitterly the 
shame of an inglorious defeat.” He has been criticized, even 
by his admirers, for this seeming depression. They explain it 
by his absolute dependence upon the Holy See, to which he 
had been, from earliest years, unswervingly devoted. He him- 
self tells us that as a young man, when the question of Papal 
Infallibility was under discussion, he avoided Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, whose influence actually dominated every mem- 
ber of his family, and that he, by nature, was inclined to 
simple obedience. This was evidenced when Leo XIII. re- 
quested him to abandon the royalist programme, and later, 
the project to organize a Catholic party. Notwithstanding 
his “failures,” de Mun was ever ready to venture forth to new 
conquests. Inspired by the zealous Bishop of Versailles, Mon- 
seigneur Gibier, who had said to him: “The people do not 
know the clergy of France: when will the latter realize that 
they can dominate the hearts of the people, if only they sin- 
cerely wish to do so,” he set out on a new campaign. No 
longer able to participate in the discussions on social legisla- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies (his health was badly im- 
paired), he supported them by virile articles in the press. He 
was even more influential than before. Finally, his pleadings 
met with response from his bitterest enemies, and support 
from many who had not been in sympathy with his “visions.” 
His victory was decisive: no longer could it be said in France 
that the Church was not interested in the temporal welfare of 
the people. 

Albert de Mun’s patriotism and his love for France aided 
him materially in the last years of his life. As a soldier, a 
gentleman and a Christian, he loved his country with undying 
affection, and in her hour of trial he manifested it with in- 
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tense fervor and enthusiasm in word and deed. In the dark 
days before the outbreak of the Great War, he uttered many 
warnings. The army had fallen into disrepute by the repeated 
assaults of theoretical Socialists; pacificism was being 
preached by so-called patriots, some of whom have since been 
condemned as traitors; storm clouds were gathering beyond 
the Rhine; the future was menacing. He appealed to France 
to beware the obscurité voulue et silencieuse of her foreign 
policy, and he denounced it in terms of unmistakable mean- 
ing. He believed that another war was inevitable, and that 
Germany was provoking it. Though a soldier, Albert de Mun 
hated war, yet admits that it is unavoidable: “Oui la guerre 
est horrible, source de larmes et douleurs, source aussi de 
grandeur et de prosperité: il y a pour les nations comme pour 
les hommes des épreuves nécessaires a leur force.” ° 

These presages shocked the pacificists and diplomatists 
in 1910; but the Morocco incident revealed Germany’s aims. 
De Mun uttered another statement: “There, as everywhere 
else, German pride wishes to dominate, and it is evidence of 
German pretentions to supremacy.” He warned France that 
she must be prepared to face the inevitable; and the Tangier, 
Algeciras, Casablanca and Agadir incidents emphasized his 
attitude. France, at last, began to awaken from her death- 
like lethargy. In 1913 he saw: “Lines of transportation multi- 
plying on the Belgian and the Luxembourg frontiers, fleets of 
aéroplanes under construction, preparations for war being car- 
ried out on a vast scale,” yet there were many who regarded 
him as an alarmist. Nevertheless, the French Government 
had been influenced by his insistent appeals to be prepared, 
and military matters began to occupy their attention. They 
were forced to this step by public opinion created and fos- 
tered by Albert de Mun. To him must be ascribed the fall of 
the Caillaux ministry and the reveil du pays. He was re- 
quested to reénter political life; but his answer was: “I 
cannot permit myself to be drawn into it—lheure est trop 
poignante.” The war clouds were gathering ominously, and 
keen observer that he was, he signalized each étape with the 
vision of a seer. At last the nation realized the truth of his 
prognostications and admitted the gravity of the situation by 
electing Poincaré President of the Republic—“the impelling 
* Ibid., t. v., p. 216. 
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force which brought about military efficiency,” of which de 
Mun was the persistent advocate in the public press. 

On July 28, 1914, de Mun was at Roscoff. For several 
days diplomacy had held the world in suspense following 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, and during this time he had 
published an article bearing the caption, “l’Heure a-t-elle 
sonné?” Ere he reached Paris, the hour had struck and the 
world was plunged into the most sanguinary conflict it had 
ever seen. In the early days of the War, de Mun’s articles in 
the Echo de Paris were, as they were termed by Paul Bourget, 
“le battement méme du cceur du pays—the pulse of the 
nation’s heart.” His three sons were at the front and, although 
seventy-two years old, enfeebled by serious illness, Albert de 
Mun seemed to take a new lease of life. His activities became 
ceaseless. Profoundly Christian, he revived in France the 
sentiments of Joan of Arc and preached daily to the people, 
through the Echo de Paris, peace, courage and hope. 

Now he stands forth the true crusader, the nation’s herald. 
In one of his messages he writes: “This is no time for long 
articles; it is the time for action. Each day I shall note our 
heart beats. Alas! the old soldier cannot find a place on the 
battle-line—a poignant sorrow, truly—yet he can perhaps 
render service to his country with the only weapon his old 
arm can wield—the pen.” ' 

When Mulhausen was taken by the French on August 8th, 
he gave expression to his enthusiasm in an apostrophe to his 
old comrades-in-arms, which has been likened by literary 
Frenchmen, Victor Giraud, for instance, to the peroration of 
Bossuet’s Funeral Oration on the Prince, which Chateaubriand 
calls “the height of human eloquence.” When disaster came 
and defeat followed upon defeat, de Mun continued optimistic 
and exhorted bereaved mothers and sorrowing wives to bear 
their cross patiently, reminding them of France’s providential 
mission: “J/ y a Dieu et Jeanne d’Arc.” Not content with his 
messages to the civilian population, he regularly addressed the 
soldiers at the front, in the Bulletin des Armées, in language 
which the French soldier understood. The occupation of 
Brussels, the German invasion of the northwest of Belgium, 
Morhange, Charleroi, the retreat, were painful episodes that 
none had anticipated, yet de Mun’s attitude was admirable. 


‘La Guerre de 1914, p. 8. 
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In the gloomiest hour he never despaired. As the German 
menace became more and more formidable, his voice became 
more vibrant, and he urged, as did Wellington at Waterloo: 
“Hold fast, to death!” His eagle eye saw defeat for the Ger- 
man armies on the Somme, and he writes: “An army which 
should attempt such a movement as the taking of Paris by 
leaving its flank exposed to organized and powerful forces 
would commit an act of irreparable folly.” He spoke truly. 
He lauded the splendid strategy of Joffre and extolled the in- 
domitable courage of the rank and file of the army, and when 
Joffre’s victory at the Marne turned the tide, he sent this mes- 
sage to his “beloved children” at the front: 

“Hardi, les enfans! Poussez! Tout est votre comme criait 
Jeanne d’Arc aux siens le jour de Patay,” and regrets that he— 
one of the vanquished of an elder day—could not be there to 
participate in the revanche, awaited these forty years! 

Shortly afterwards, the great crusader’s health began to 
fail, but heedless of warnings, he continued his labors. He 
recked not of the danger of sudden death which menaced, and 
replied to those who begged him to conserve his strength: “If 
I cannot die on the field of battle, what more glorious death 
can an old soldier wish for than to die wielding the pen in his 
country’s cause.” One evening in October, 1914, just as he had 
finished an article for the morrow, he was seized with a sudden 
illness and passed away with a smile upon his lips. Sorrow 
for his passing was universal. He had no enemies now: those 
who fought him but yesterday were first to pay tribute to his 
memory. Everybody who loved France was represented al 
his obsequies; and everybody mourned the Christian knight 
whose life had been a ceaseless combat for the cause of God 
and country. His best epitaph is that pronounced by a soldier 
who was asked by a comrade in arms: “Who is the hero of 
this ovation of homage?” “C’est M. de Mun, celui qui consolait 
nos méres!” In the passing of Count Albert de Mun the 
Church in France lost her greatest champion. Such was the 
tribute to his memory uttered by the Holy Father. His spirit 
still lives; and the crusade initiated by this valiant soldier of 
the Cross gathers strength with the fleeting years. 
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A LOAF AND A FISH. 
A CHRISTMAS FANTASIE. 
BY LAURA SIMMONS. 
HE man’s existence had become utterly embit- 
tered; his debts, his wrongs, the thought of those 


former friends whose monstrous treachery had 
brought him to his ruin—all morbidly obsessed 
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And now he realized that his span of life must be all too 
short in which to gratify his revenge; for he was old, he was 
ill—and, worse than all else, he was hopelessly, sordidly poor. 
Alas! but for that last blow of a malign fate, he might still 
hope to bring to ruin those names which haunted his nights 
and days with a consuming fury and despair. . 

True, he had duped others—wastrels like himself; at his 
own game had he been outwitted; yet, surely, this was penance 
enough—this tragic secret bitterness that envenomed all his 
remaining days! 

It was Christmas Eve, and he made his way slowly and 
stumblingly along the dim embankment; a heavy storm was 
setting in from the north, and the fine, stinging sleet bore 
down upon him, fairly forcing him to the refuge of a nearby 
bench, whereon he sank numbed and hopeless from the misery 
of the body no less than the consuming agony of the soul. 

He had thought himself utterly alone; now he became 
aware that a Stranger had approached, and stood silently re- 
garding him. In the misty yellow light His face showed pale, 
grave, concerned; about it was a strange benignity—a sweet- 
ness vaguely familiar, as of a vision long forgot, or in the 
fleeting memory of an old print. 

With muttered oaths, the man cursed Him for the intru- 
sion. 

“I can help you,” said the Stranger mildly. 

“You can go Your way,” was the sullen response; “none 
can help me.” 

“T can give vou all you need; all vou ask!” There was a 
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curious tenderness, a lifting compassion in both voice and 
look. 

With a fierce gesture, the man rose—only to sink back again, 
battling between wrath and the mortal weariness of the flesh. 

“I tell You it is too late! too late, in either heaven or hell; 
and from You—You!” glancing contemptuously at the Other’s 
threadbare robe, and worn sandals. Then, with strength 
quite spent, he huddled down again. 

“To pay them out! only to pay them out before I died!” 
he moaned. 

“And so you shall pay them out; to the uttermost! Yours 
shall be the wealth of the world, I promise you!” 

From beneath His mantle, the Stranger drew a peasant’s 
basket, such as are used by the fisher-folk on their rounds. 

“The wealth of the world!” with an exceeding bitterness 
the man laughed as he leaned over to peer within. A blasting 
oath of exasperation escaped him. 

“Fool! are You gone mad?” For at the bottom he descried 
two humble objects—a small loaf of bread and a fish, fresh 
caught. 

There was a pause; then slowly the Stranger stooped and 
again drew something from beneath His cloak. 

“Since you do not understand,” He said meekly, “tell me, 
how much will suffice?” and displayed a wallet bulging with 
golden coin. 

With a strangling sob of immense relief, the man snatched 
desperately at the glittering hoard. 

“Freely, I give it you, the treasure of earth—your heart’s 
desire, if you will partake.” 

Incredulously, the man stared at the precious store; if he 
would partake! One thought possessed him—the enemy at 
last delivered into his clutch! 

“Curse him!” he cried, half sobbing; “and may his soul. 
shrivel through all eternities! He who most wronged me, him 
shall I first destroy!” 

He had forgotten the gentle Stranger; now with face dis- 
torted in dreadful triumph, he glimpsed Him, enveloped in the 
mystic light, out of which His pale face shone gravely in in- 
finite sorrow and appeal. 

“He who most wronged you, whom you most hate, shall 
he not need you most?” queried the Figure gently. 
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“Ho, ho! shall I not do as I like with my own?” jeered the 
man, scowling as he hugged his precious burden to his breast. 

“And so you shall; you shall overcome every foe; not a 
single enemy shall remain. But first you must make one sacri- 
fice for Me; for every golden piece you spend in wreaking 
your revenge, you must spend one in ministry for Me. To each 
upon your list of hate you must bring some help, some hope 
and benefaction. Then only shall I promise you so vast a 
reward; then only shall you receive riches beyond your 
dreams, and growing vaster day by day.” 

And for the sake of that dazzling lure, the man obeyed. 
Hating, he was forced to cheer, to lift. Malignly, vindictively, 
he, nevertheless, wrought in hidden channels to bestow alms 
and solace upon those his soul detested. 

‘For was he not thereby gaining further means to satisfy 
his own ends? 

Then one day the most dreaded event befell; the man was 
found out! His foe most execrated chanced to penetrate his 
secret, and recognized who it was that had saved him from 
despair. And so the word went abroad. . 

Straightway, from countless mysterious sources, poured 
in letters of gratitude, of passionate remorse and pleas of 
forgiveness. Men, dying, blessed him with latest breath; in the 
street a woman knelt, at dark of night, to kiss his hand in 
wordless benediction. 

And always the shining Stranger kept His word, and paid 
in full. Soon, it would seem, the golden flood must overflow 
the treasure-vault into which the Man directed him to pour 
the precious hoard. 

But now—oh, so strange and miraculous the event! the 
man no longer gave thought to his earnings; his malevolence 
had faded within him—the poison died from his spirit. Never 
again could he look unmoved adown the abysses of human 
sorrows and despair. 

Hauntingly, the Stranger’s prophecy would recur to him: 

“You shall vanquish every foe—not a single enemy shall 
remain. Yours shall be the wealth of the world, even riches 
beyond measure.” 

Peace settled upon his days; his wants became fewer; in- 
credibly meagre were the needs of his body. His love for his 
fellows became all-surpassing. 
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Once in the bitter weather an evil-doer crept into his poor 
home and made off with his shabby coat. And the man has- 
tened to overtake him, crying: 

“My poor friend! How chill must you be! I pray you take 
my cloak as well! And would that my love might warm and 
shield you from the blast!” 

But, in shame and dismay, the thief drew near to him, 
shivering the more at his words. 

“My sins,” he cried, brokenly; “ah—it is they that have 
numbed me unto death; From loneliness and the scorn of 
men my heart was frozen and starved within me. Oh, give me 
of your blessed warmth—your precious pity and goodness, 
for never have I chanced upon another like unto you!” 

And he begged to stay and serve him in his home. 

And now, once again, it came to be Christmas Eve; and 
again, as the man slowly traversed the embankment, he per- 
ceived the familiar Figure far ahead, and about It the soft, 
mystic radiance that at all times seemed to suffuse It as it 
moved. With heart a-thrill with joy, the man hastened after, 
calling loudly: 

“Wait, wait, my Friend! Return to me! I would speak 
with You!” for now he had missed Him these many days. 

Frowningly, the passers-by stared, and shook their heads. 

“He dreams—there is no stranger nigh: his mind wan- 
ders!” they whispered. 

But steadily, laboriously, he proceeded: 

“I pray You, I beseech You, bring nothing more unto me!” 
he gasped. “It burdens me! How shameful a thing, indeed, 
that the more I give, the more shall learn! Take it, I implore, 
for Your almsgiving, or Your own need,” he added, for the 
Other’s garment was cruelly thin, His sandaled feet bare and 
bleeding. 

But at the words, the Stranger’s face, infinitely worn and 
harassed, lighted into a great joy. 

“Now you can understand,” He spoke, gravely, 


“ 


now 


you know that it is I you have helped most of all.” And once 
again the golden mist enveloped Him, seeming to brighten the 
man’s faltering footsteps as he sought his own bare threshold. 
He was tired to death. Closing his eyes in utter exhaus- 
tion, he sank upon the rude couch that was his bed. 
“The wealth of the world,” he murmured wearily; the 
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mere thought of that dazzling, iniquitous pile distressed him 
unspeakably. Thieves, he feared not, for no man was so safe 
as he, armored by the love and reverence of the poor folk 
about him. 

From afar off could be heard the caroling of the Christ- 
mas waits, as their vibrant, young voices rang clearly upon 
the starry twilight: 


Oh, come, all ye faithful! 
Joyful and triumphant! 


He was tired to death; with infinite effort he groped his 
way to the vault into which the shining, sorrowful Stranger 
had always promised to intrust the golden reward. 

“TI needed it not!” he sighed. “Had I truly known, I needed 
nothing; and now it has become but a heavy cross—a mockery 
to my soul!” Half resentful, half fearful, he glanced within. 

Then into his worn face leaped a look of swift delight 
and understanding. His dying eyes lighted with the glory and 
triumph of that moment of illumination. 

“Riches beyond the dreams of earth—growing ever vaster 
and vaster,” he breathed, with a smile of perfect content. 

For there was no treasure within; the chest was quite 
empty—save that far yonder in its depths lay two humble 
objects—simply a loaf and a fish! 





THE LOVERS. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


“I Love the earth, the sky, the flowers,” cried one. 
“And thou?” “My love is with my dead.” 

“And thou?” (they turned to me), “What lovest thou?” 
“Him Who created love and died for it,” I said. 


VOL. cxiv. 25 
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ROMANCE. 


BY H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 







] OMANCE is one of those things difficult to define 
but not difficult to recognize. Objectively, it may 
be considered the quality of welcome strangeness, 
the quality that evokes both wonder and pleasure 
H in a receptive mind; and subjectively as the 
wonder and pleasure of the recipient. It is not synonymous 
with medizevalism, though eminently characteristic of ages 
that, with all their faults, were emphatically ages of Faith. 
Those ages themselves recognized it in Virgil. Strangely as 
they exaggerated this Virgilian quality, it is unmistakably 
present. Indeed, the antithesis of “classic” and “romantic” is 
inaccurate and misleading, for in a true sense the romantic 
Chanson de Roland and Malory’s Morte d’Arthur are classics 
and the classical 42neid is a romance. Homer is full of ro- 
mance, also the grim Teutonic epics such as Beowulf, while the 
neglected literature of early half-pagan Ireland is probably 
the most romantic of all. It is not lacking in the Mahabharata 
nor the Ramayana, and the Arabian Nights are romance itself. 

A living writer has happily described the character and 
the prevalence of romance under normal conditions of human 
life: “Primitive man, Homeric man, medixval man, man, in- 
deed, almost to our own day when the School Board (and 
other things) have got hold of him, had such an unconscious, 
but all-pervading, all-influencing, conviction that he was a 
wonderful being, descended of a wonderful ancestry, and sur- 
rounded by mysteries of all kinds, that even the smallest de- 
tails of his life partook of the ruling ecstacy; he was so sure he 
was miraculous that it seemed that no part of his life could 
escape from the miracle, so that to him every meal became a 
sacrament. It is the attitude of the primitive man, of the real 
man, of the child, always and everywhere; it may be briefly 
summed up in the phrase: all things are because they are 
wonderful. This is, of course, the atmosphere in which poets 
ought to live ... Formerly, it was natural to all men or 
almost all.”* 
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‘A. Machen, Hieroglyphics, pp. 176, 177. 
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In one form or another homesickness would seem to be of 
the essence of romance. Canon Barry beautifully describes 
the Romantic Movement as a “homesickness for the Catholic 
Church,” while in the great poets it looks regretfully back to 
Paradise Lost, and aspiringly onward to Paradise Regained. 
Is not the very strangeness of high and noble things due to our 
consciousness of exile from Paradise? We sense it even in 
that vague Wanderlust of early youth: 


And that desire that rippling water gives 
To youthful hearts to wander anywhere;? 


in that pensive mood at nightfall also, to which Dante has 
given a deathless voice: 


Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 

In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the morn had bid sweet friends farewell; 
And pilgrim newly on his road with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day.* 


In an exquisite poem, Belloc pictures the child praying 
“for men that lose their fairylands.” In a true sense: “ignor- 
ance of fairyland is the punishment of intellectual vanity—the 
vanity of the average pedagogue, who has forgotten that edu- 
cation means leading forth and not stuffing in... It is the 
vanity of the eugenist who believes he will improve upon 
those ancient ways of life which, for a few ages before Mendel 
and Weissmann, managed, all untutorted, to evolve a reverent 
man something more marvelous than these modern academic 
things who seem so ignorant of their native virtues.” * 

The dullness and tedium of modern life, which trench- 
warfare rather changes than effaces, betoken a grievous loss 
and certainly tend to deaden the imagination of “a people 
laboring and enjoying, more secure from plague, pestilence 
and famine than in former ages, so accustomed to carry out 
unimpeded the labors of the day as almost to have forgotten 
the experience of a time when life itself was precarious and 
hazardous, and every morning an adventure into the un- 

2? W. Morris, Earthly Paradise, June. * Cary’s version. 


* Greville MacDonald, “The Fairy Tale in Education” in The Contemporary 
Review, April, 1913 (ad finem). 
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known.”* The better instincts of mankind must always desire 
“the sense of the haphazard, which, ultimately, is a starry 
quality and the very essence of heroic living.”* Such a qual- 
ity, touched by Divine Grace, may be the making of a saint: 


Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if 
it die, it beareth much fruit. 

He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.’ 


The romantic spirit, when baptized, becomes the childhood 
thirst of St. Teresa for martyrdom among the Moors. 

Even when it does not go beyond the natural, the roman- 
tic temperament is surely no more evil per se than the mathe- 
matical temperament. If the one easily diverges into wayward 
indiscipline, the other is as easily perverted to purblind selfish 
narrowness. A person of no imagination will hardly be a 
person of large or wide sympathy. A boy will scarcely take 
harm from Stevenson’s “Song of the Road:” 


Then follow you, wherever hie 
The traveling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road; 


For one and all, or high or low, 
Will lead you where you wish to go; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away! 


Or the fine “Reveille” of A. E. Housman: 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 


Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 
And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 


°C. F. G. Masterman, The Condition of England (1909), ch. i., p. 2. 
* The Irish Rosary, August, 1919. ‘St. John xii. 24. 
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Up, lad up ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who'll beyond the hills away?” 


Towns and Countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 
Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all.° 


This harmless, natural but undepraved romance recurs 
from time to time in Morris’ rather melancholy Earthly Para- 
dise, melancholy because the consciousness of the skeleton in 
the cupboard, the fear of death, the known, but unacknowl- 
edged futility of all time-bounded efforts, pervades the book, 
which truly “cannot ... make quick-coming death a little 
thing.” In the prologues to the months and in occasional pas- 
sages, we have entrancing pictures, also in his Jason: 


I know a little garden close 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 
Where I would wander if I might 
From dewy dawn to dewy night, 
And have one with me wandering. 

* * * * 
There comes a murmur from the shore 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 
The hills where flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry.°® 


Sir Walter Scott is surely more wholesome fiction than 
Mr. Wells’ “history” of early man. And yet the present age 
leaves neglected the works of Sir Walter and his school, im- 
mersed in morbid city-bred psychologies and problems and 
sensations. It is the age, writes Canon Barry, of “a new and 
baser Renaissance,” and “every day its pagan color deepens 
and spreads.” There are, however, some signs of a possibly 
near reaction. The Great War may haply serve to scatter the 


8 The Shropshire Lad: This could not be said of all the pieces in the book, some 
of which are morbid and agnostic. ® Book iv. 
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fog of Prussian psychology in storm blasts from the everlast- 
ing mountains. Where the presence of death is constant, it 
is less easy to palter with the primal realities. Credo, ut intel- 
ligam will then become the watchword of men of good will. 

Braving the curses of MacAndrew’s Hymn, we may regret 
that of the many who pay their orisons to the “nine fifteen,” 
which the Kipling romance “brought up,” so few have read 
the Song of Roland. Who could remain unmoved could he be 
brought to read in the Song of Roland of the last stand of the 
Paladin and the summoning horn blast, the leal valor of Oliver 
and the love and faith stronger than death that are the soul of 
this Christian epic? Who among human beings could read 
unstirred the sorrow and penance of Lancelot and the radiant 
prowess of Galahad the pure, the Michael of the hosts of 
mortal chivalry? Or, leaving aside the sublime and peerless 
Latin hymns of the Church, let us ask in all seriousness what 
modern hymn, what post-medizval poem could surpass in life 
and inspiration the Quia amore langueo or “I sing of a 
Maiden?” The treasure of devout poetry, and prose, too, for 
that matter, enshrined in our salvage of medizval MSS. re- 
main, in spite of the Early English Text Society, not merely 
unread, but utterly unknown and unguessed, to most English 
readers—as entirely undreamed of as the beautiful and racy 
Middle English speech, which is their vehicle.” 

We must indeed deplore the antagonism, largely artificial, 
of the Renaissance and Medizval Schools. The Christian Ren- 
aissance neither made nor advocated a violent break with 
the past. It was that ignorant contempt for their predecessors 
which beset many of the Renaissance leaders, that gave the 
idea of a necessary and permanent division. Catholic wisdom 
is synthetic, rigidly excluding falsehood, but including all 
truth. Pugin’s well-meant and well-motived fanaticism can 
hardly be enough deplored, but it was merely a rejoinder to 
a fanaticism equally deplorable of the paganized humanists 
who reviled St. Jerome’s Latin and “had under their eyes the 
radiant majesty of the portals of Rheims, of Paris and of 
Amiens—and they despised them! One of the most enlight- 
*E. g.. “My streyngth full afte me drowe amys, 

And torned me, lorde, clene fro the. 
Now, kyng crouned in heuen blys, 


Parce michi, domine! 
—Minor Poem from the Vernon MS. 
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ened, and, certainly, one of the most sympathetic of the great 
writers of the seventeenth century—our good Fénelon—for- 
mulated against the art of our fathers a condemnation whose 
every line and whose every word is an outrage against truth, 
good taste and esthetic sense.”** Both fanaticisms are really 
uncatholic and perverse. 

The attempt to identify medizvalism with the Gothic 
architecture that eventually arose out of it has been fruitful 
of confusion. Nor was Gothic the only artistic expression of 
Christendom. In Italy, apart from French-built Cistercian 
abbeys like the noble piles of Casamari, Valvisciola, Fossa- 
nuova, there was very little true Gothic. (Apart from its 
screen-like facade, Orvieto is hardly Gothic at all.) It is 
very far from my wish to stint my homage to the superb 
Gothic achievement. Indeed, I reverence it as much as any, 
this side idolatry or injustice. “The ideas and feelings of 
man’s moral nature have never found so perfect expression in 
form as they found in the noble cathedrals of Catholicism.” 

Without faith, indeed, pagan romance is haunted with 
sadness when it touches or meditates upon the end of man, 
man “moon-and-star-hoping, doomed to low groping,” seek- 
ing that happiness of which Phzacia was but a false mirage: 


Deep in the woods as the twilight darkens, 
Glades are red with the scented fire; 

Far in the dells the white maid hearkens 
Song and sigh of the heart’s desire."* 


A good example of natural romance is the finding of 
utterly unexpected associations and echoes of home in remote 
regions, as, for instance, Gothic—in Moab! “Other ruins at 
Kerak are distinctly of the Roman Empire. On the southern 
side is a vast Crusaders’ Castle, with a crypt chapel, having an 
apse ninety feet long. Here were seen lancet windows, frag- 
ments of Christian columns and inscriptions, and most touch- 
ing of all, one solitary head of a saint with its corona, still 

“ Kurth, The Church at the Turning Points of History, translated by the Rt. Rev. 
Victor Day, 1918, p. 123. 

“This is the judgment of M. Ralph Adams Cram. (See The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. vi., p. 678.) 

* Comte quoted in F. Harrison, Choice of Books, p. 128. 


“The Song of Pheacia, by Andrew Lang, International Library Famous Liter- 
ature, I., 277. 
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bearing its silent witness that Christians once worshipped 
here, and that God was once present on those ruined altars. 
The castle of Kerak is said to be altogether the finest monu- 
ment left by the Crusaders. It was built under King Fulk, or 
Folko, by a predecessor of Raymond of Chatillon, about A. D. 
1131. There is also at Kerak a ruined mosque, which was once 
a basilica, and where two chalices sculptured on the walls still 
remain witnesses of the presence of the true faith.”** We find 
romance, too, in the cheek-by-jowl neighborhood of East and 
West in the little-traveled, beautiful Cyprus.** 

The plague of industrialism either kills romance outright 
or stimulates it by way of reaction: 


In Périgord in haytime, 

The larks they sing all day, 
There are no city streets there 
So bitter and so gray, 

But there the folk are merry, 
The low-browed oxen sway, 
In Périgord, 

In haytime. .. .?7 


An unconscious yearning after the old monastic remote- 
ness often touches artistic souls. “It is too seldom that we, 
whose artificial lights divide our time artificially, know the 
mystery of dawn or submit to the majesty of night. Yet there 
is something very beautiful in the idea of God withdrawing 
the sun, as a mother her children’s candle, and leaving the 
world to that sleep which is one of His choicest gifts. Surely, 
they must be blessed who, like these peasants, living far from 
the rush of cities, bow before the uprising and down-going 
sun as our fathers did, and, wearied with healthful work be- 
neath the open heavens, obey the rule of night... . 

“Ah, what an inestimable blessing is that of silence and 
solitude! How great the relief of hearing no foolish nor bitter 
nor angry voices, but only the bird-songs, the music of running 
water, the dirges of the winds! There are some, condemned 
to live ever in noisy cities, who sigh in vain for this solace; 

‘Review of H. B. Tristram’s Land of Moab (1873, Murray), in The Month, April, 
1874, p. 488. 


" See Mallock, In An Enchanted Island (third edition), vii., pp. 98-100. 
" B. H. Bashford, Vagabonds in Périgord (1914), ad inii. 
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others who would never desire it even if it might be theirs; 
but those of us to whom life offers from time to time these 
spaces of quiet, with the soul to perceive their sweetness, may 
well be grateful; for . . . they soothe as a hand of healing 
laid on fretted nerves.” ** 


Men drench the green earth and defile her streams 
With blood, and blast her very fields and hills 
With the mechanic iron of their wills, 

Yet in her sad heart still the spirit dreams.’® 


Natural romance leads a boy to run away to sea, the 
divine quest of perfection leads a Benedict, a Francis,” a 
Joseph Benedict Labré, a Grignon de Montfort, a Campion, a 
Henry Heath, through strange and unexpected ways Divinely 
willed. The baptism and direction of the romantic temper- 
ament is splendidly exampled in Julian Watts-Russell, of holy 
memory, and his wise father. After a description of Giulio 
Watts-Russell’s boyish running away from Ushaw, we read: 
“The whole adventure ended in a little punishment; but it was 
oftentimes the cause of great amusement among his com- 
panions; and when, at last, the news of his glorious death 
reached Ushaw some of them said: ‘Giulio ran away from 
Ushaw, but he did not fly before the muskets at Mentana.’ 
His father, in a letter of correction, which he wrote to his son 
on the occasion of his running away, told him that if he so 
much loved adventure and romance, he must leave the Blessed 
Virgin to direct his life for him, instead of doing it for him- 
self, and then perhaps she would weave it into a more ro- 
mantic tale than he could possibly picture to himself.” ™ 

How lovingly wise and wisely loving this paternal coun- 
sel. A model surely for all who have under their charge the 
children of romance. 


** Dorothy Neville Lees, Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends, xii., pp. 195-197. 

*” Eva Gore-Booth, Broken Glory (1918), p. 20. 

2 See The Romanticism of St. Francis, by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 

* William Tylee, translator of Father VY. Cardella’s Giulio Watis-Russell (1908), 
p. 27. 
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THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY. By William J. Kerby, 

Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

The Social Mission of Charity appears as the second volume 
of the Social Action Series issued by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. The work aims, in the words of its author, to present 
general points of view in Catholic charities. 

In the first portion of his work, Dr. Kerby analyzes the back- 
ground of poverty into the factors of human inequality, competi- 
tion among unequals, lack of State interference, and the break- 
down of the cultural forces supplied by the normal human 
agencies of home, Church, school and public opinion. He next 
outlines the problem of poverty in its relations to the individual, 
society, the State, and Christianity, and considers the social im- 
plications of poverty. The fundamental nature of justice and 
charity in our social relations is then analyzed in its theoretical 
aspects and in its practical application to the ever enduring, as 
well as to the specifically modern, problems created by human 
inequality and the institution of property. 

The second division of Dr. Kerby’s work is devoted to the 
defining and fixing of our responsibility toward the poor, the 
formulation of certain primary principles of relief and an analytic 
study of tendencies and needs in Catholic charities. 

Certain thoughts are given special emphasis and recurrent 
treatment throughout the volume. The responsibility of all to 
participate in the service of the poor is insisted upon. “No one 
is required to do everything for the poor, but everyone is obliged 
to do something,”—the specific nature of the obligation being 
determined for each person by individual capacity for thought or 
action. The supernatural character of charity, its high mission to 
society in general and to the poor in particular, and the duty of 
Catholics to infuse this viewpoint into the modern, purely socio- 
logical attitude toward poverty are truths emphatically stated. 
The complexity of the problem of poverty requires, in the view 
of the author, that charity be scientific; that system and science 
be regarded as means through which supernaturalized love may 
find fuller and more adequate expression. Anything less than the 
most mature wisdom, the most patient research, the fullest appli- 
cation of careful methods and helpful resources to the solution 
of the problem, would be an affront offered to the high nature of 
charity. Organization, codperation, expert training, and the de- 
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velopment of a strong and extensive literature are fundamentals 
in the scientific approach to poverty, and as such must be dili- 
gently cultivated in the field of Catholic charities. 

The author presents a frank criticism of certain attitudes and 
tendencies in our charities; but in no instance does this criticism 
pass the bounds of fairness or fail to bestow just appreciation. 
Breadth and sanity of view, soundness of judgment, and a willing- 
ness to recognize and adopt true and helpful viewpoints and 
policies wherever found, are characteristic of the writer’s attitude 
—as they are characteristic of the new spirit which is at work in 
the Church seeking to combine the scattered strength and enlarge 
the scope and vision of our charities. 

The range of the work is definitely limited: it deals only 
with basic truths; it omits all consideration of conflicting problems 
and policies growing out of different fundamental viewpoints 
held by those within and those without the Church; it attempts 
merely to clear the ground and to lay solid foundations for future 
explanation and discussion. The programme is sufficiently com- 
prehensive for a single volume. Yet, we cannot but regret the 
limitations which deprive us of a treatment of these matters 
from one whose broad outlook and mature scholarship would 
undoubtedly have cast much light on difficult or disputed ques- 
tions. 

The importance of the subject-matter of the present work 
must not lead us to overlook the form of its presentation. Its 
style, which combines clarity, directness and vigor with aptness 
of diction and wealth of illustration, presents convincingly and 
delightfully the message of the book. 

That message will, we feel assured, reach its destination and 
arouse every Catholic, to a sense of the supreme importance of the 
“social mission of charity,” and its claim upon his energy and 
thought. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGLE NATURALIS, ad usum scholarum 
accommodatz. Auctore Gulielmo J. Brosnan, S.J., Theologiz 
Naturalis Professore in Collegio maximo SS. Cordis Jesu 
Woodstickii in Marylandia. Chicago: Typographia Loyola. 
$3.50. 

The Loyola University Press of Chicago must be congratulated 
on this excellent example of what can be done in the United States 
in the printing of books even in the Latin language. It had become 
almost an accepted maxim that only in Europe could Latin works 
be printed with success. Here is a volume, on choicest paper, in 
finest type, with titles and paragraphs well marked and differen- 
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tiated, and solidly bound in half-leather—all of which make it 
quite attractive. Be the content what it may, either light or grave, 
the reader is prepossessed or prejudiced by first impressions. 
And a Latin work, by reason of its more serious subject matter 
and less familiar language, needs all the more to win the atten- 
tion at first glance. In this respect, the volume in review has its 
advantage. 

As regards the contents, Father Brosnan, who is professor of 
Theodicy at the Jesuit Scholasticate of Woodstock, Maryland, pre- 
sents, in simple and very readable Latin, as the ripe fruits of 
years of study and of experience in teaching his special subject, a 
valuable work on Natural Theology. Both in the presentation of 
his arguments, which are few, and in dealing with objections, 
which are many, the author is severely intellectual and Scholastic. 
Thereby, he emphasizes the falsity of modern philosophies 
fathered by Kant, which are at one in rejecting the faculty of 
reason as a basis of proof, while willing to maintain belief in 
some sort of God and religion on various subjective grounds, 
such as “faith, instinct, the subconscious, feeling, will, value- 
judgment, social sense, intuition, mystic reason, perhaps, l’élan 
vital.” 

An admirable feature is the apt, extensive and numerous 
quotations in English from modern philosophers and present-day 
writers of literary note whose minds, infected by Kantian agnos- 
ticism, are incapable of appreciating the rational arguments for 
Christian theism. In this manner is the student enabled, at first 
hand and with safety to himself, to make the acquaintance of the 
contemporary mind on the fundamental doctrine of all religion. 
This makes the issue for the apologist vital and concrete. 

In connection with each aspect of the problem, the author 
refers the student to recognized and reliable authorities who treat 
the matter more in extenso. The volume closes with a full alpha- 
betical Index Auctorum and Index Rerum. Available space for- 
bids offering some comment and criticism of the author’s treat- 
ment of the question of God’s prescience of free actions, and His 
manner of codperation with these actions. The statement of the 
case for both Thomism and Molinism is full and fair: and, despite 
his able defence of the latter, one who is impartial may still re- 
main convinced that the reconciliation of free-will with the Divine 
coéperation involves a nodus insolubilis. This volume of Father 
Brosnan supplies to seminaries a treatise to fill the gap in the 
cursus of Father Tanquerey. With this added as a preamble to 
his three volumes, the professor and student possess a complete 
and satisfactory course on Apologetics and Dogmatic Theology. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. Vol. XV. New York: 

The United States Catholic Historical Society. 

Volume XV. of the Historical Records, with its ten essays, 
is indeed a worthy addition to American Catholic history. 

Maurice Francis Egan, late minister to Denmark and emeritus 
professor of the Catholic University, has contributed “An Appre- 
ciation of James A. McMaster,” editor and publisher of the New 
York Freeman’s Journal, with whom he was associated as as- 
sistant editor. McMaster was an interesting figure, a convert 
Scotchman, who never forgot his Union College Seminary train- 
ing, and as a Calvinist gloried in philosophical encounters with the 
hierarchy. This delightful sketch has much of Maurice Francis 
Egan in it, and a great deal of McMaster’s virile personality. 

A study of John Rose Greene Hassard (1836-88), by Dr. 
Blanche M. Kelly, describes the life work of this convert-journalist, 
who left his stamp on the American Encyclopedia, aided Charles 
Dana on the Chicago Republican, Father Hecker in founding THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp, and, finally, Horace Greeley on the New York 
Tribune, of which he assumed editorship on Greeley’s death. As 
special representative of the Tribune abroad on great occasions, 
he had the advantage of association with European personages, 
who appear intimately enough in the pages of his diary. Mr. 
Hassard will be remembered for his deciphered Tilden dispatches, 
which caused such a furor in Democratic circles in the disputed 
election of 1876. However, Mr. Hassard was interested in politics 
only as an editor, and always as a reformer. 

Rev. J. D. Hannan has a short paper dealing with Prince 
Gallitzin’s experience with quasi-spiritistic phenomena. Miss 
Elizabeth Finigan’s article on “New York State Indians” will in- 
terest those who would know something of aboriginal life. Father 
Richard Tierney has contributed a homily on early Maryland, 
“Father Andrew White, S.J., and the Indians.” Mr. George F. 
Dwyer writes of “Anna Glover, First Martyr to the Faith in New 
England,” with the thesis that the witchcraft mania was essen- 
tially due to a wave of bigotry. Mr. Scannell O’Neil’s list of con- 
verts among Mayflower descendants would astound and scandalize 
the Pilgrim worthies. Mrs. Margaret Downing writes of a pioneer 
Irish immigrant, James Gould Barry, who engaged in business in 
New York in 1784, as an associate with the merchant princes in 
shipping and Thomas Law in land speculation. Like Law, he lost 
heavily in District of Columbia real estate. Barry was a militant 
Catholic and church builder. 

Even greater as a land speculator and colonizer was the 
naturalized Frenchman, James Donatien Leroy de Chaumont 
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(1760-1840), of whom Father J. L. Tierney has written a splendid 
memorial. With holdings amounting to 348,200 acres, he laid 
the foundations of Jefferson County. Leroy was a Democrat and 
a thorough American. Unfortunately, his speculations brought 
ruin, but undaunted, Leroy, until his death in Paris, worked to 
pay his creditors in full and to interest French capital in Amer- 
ican investments. 

A scholarly article, replete with references, is that of Dr. 
Frederick Zwierlein of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, on the 
“Catholic Contribution to Liberty in the United States.” This 
completes a book, highly interesting to Catholics who would know 
something of their place in American development. 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS. By Samuel Gompers and Wil- 
liam English Walling. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
net. 

The title of this indictment of Sovietism is peculiarly apt at 
this time of starvation in Russia, for, truly, out of their own 
mouths and the mouths of their people is the mad autocracy 
of Trotzky and Lenine being revealed. 

Sovietism has striven to produce the ideal state by methods 
far from ideal, methods that completely destroy the ideals they 
were intended to attain. The foundation of Bolshevism, as these 
two authorities trace it in Soviet documents, are laid in a whole- 
sale mendacity of propaganda. They have a studied contempt 
for truth. They have spread terror over a vast land. They have 
enslaved their people by compulsory labor, and have prosecuted 
organized labor in America and other countries as well as their 
own. The oppression of the agricultural population—which com- 
prised before the War fully seventy-five per cent. of the Russian 
people—has been brought about by raids, taxation and seizure of 
crops. Under this régime—even the Bolshevik statistics admit it— 
the agricultural productivity of Russia fell to less than fifty per 
cent. of the normal. The famine is a logical result of these 
methods. Equally tragic has been the economic collapse. Sup- 
pressed or controlled, the industries of Russia have no output, no 
goods to exchange. 

The maddest dream of all is the desire to engulf the whole 
world in the maelstrom in which Sovietism finds itself. The Third 
Internationale is the child of Bolshevism, and it is fairly safe to 
say that the labor of the world, once it understands what Bolshe- 
vism means, will repudiate that child. Even British labor, run- 
ning after false gods, has been unable to agree on an attitude 
toward Russia. 

The latest turn of Bolshevism is Lenine’s “conversion” to 
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capitalism and the principle of private property. Unable to make 
their machine work without the energy they have repudiated, the 
Soviet Government is now ready to discard its principles and 
embrace whatever economic style is within reach. But it will be 
embraced for but one purpose—the maintenance of the dictator- 
ship of the Communistic Party. 

These are the bare outlines of a book that American Labor 
might do well to study and digest. Its authors are leaders of un- 
questioned standing in American life. They have collated an 
amazing indictment of this foe of Democracy. 


PREHISTORY. By M. C. Burkitt. Preface by the Abbé Breuil. 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 

We congratulate the author of this book and its publishers 
for having given us what is undoubtedly the best of the many 
books which have appeared on the prehistoric question, one likely 
to retain this preéminence for some time to come, in spite of the 
flood of new discoveries constantly washing away old ideas and 
casting up new facts. Its author has had very large experience 
in the field, and especially amongst those chambers of romance, 
the picture caves of Spain, and that he has had for his companion 
Abbé Breuil, an acknowledged past-master of the subject, is 
enough to prove that his studies have been carried out under the 
best conditions. 

The task of the prehistoric archzologist is, he very accurately 
states, one of great difficulty, owing to the meagreness of the 
materials to hand and, as he adds, “allows only too much scope 
for hypothesis and speculation not properly founded on scien- 
tifically proved facts.” An excellent remark, and one which the 
author has faithfully borne in mind save in one connection, 
namely, the origin of man. “Scientifically proved facts” teach us 
nothing conclusive about this, yet the author assumes the hypoth- 
esis of the development of man’s body, by slow and minute 
changes, from that of some lower vertebrate. He even states that 
“pre-glacial man,” as to whose existence there is still considerable 
doubt, may have been a kind of half-way house. “How human 
this man was, and how intelligent, is naturally a matter of specu- 
lation. The biologist is as yet uncertain whether specialism of the 
brain was the result of the erect posture, or vice versa. “Uncer- 
tain” seems to indicate that the solution lies between the two 
hypotheses, whereas the actual state of the case is that science is 
today unpossessed of any fragment of fact which suggests either 
of these explanations, let alone any which actually prove (though 
we may surmise as we choose) anything whatever as to the actual 
method of origin of man’s bodily frame. 
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Again, he tells us, with the saving clause that “the imperfect 
nature of the remains makes precision impossible,” that “the 
volume of the cranial cavity (of the Trinil skull) has been deter- 
mined at 850 cubic centimeters; while that of the higher apes is 
never known to exceed 600 cubic centimeters, and that of man 
never to fall below 880 cubic centimeters.” The word “deter- 
mined” had been better abandoned and “guessed” substituted for 
it. For guess it certainly is, as those, who, like the present re- 
viewer, have had the opportunity of handling and examining the 
actual specimen itself, must needs admit, and how uncertain such 
guesses are, is surely proved by the startling differences between 
the estimates of different authorities as to the capacity of that 
other “bone of contention,” the Piltdown skull. We have devoted 
space to the criticism of these matters because we believe that the 
statements, whilst in no way misleading to scientific readers, may 
well be so for the many who cannot thus be designated, who will 
also, we hope, to their own great benefit, be readers of this book. 
In every way, it is a most valuable work and, perhaps, especially 
in the accurate and detailed lists of finds of various kinds which 
reduce to order what was almost a chaos. The portion relating 
to prehistoric art could hardly be improved. Indeed, with the 
trifling exceptions to which we have alluded, the book is admir- 
able, and we can hardly speak too highly of it. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SCRIPTURES. Edited by the Rev. C. 

Lattey, S.J. (M. A. Oxon.) St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

75 cents. 

This little volume comprises essays read at the Catholic Bible 
Congress, held at Cambridge in July of this year. The Congress 
was in the nature of a religious celebration in honor of the fif- 
teenth centenary of St. Jerome, the great Biblical scholar of the 
Western Church. The central theme chosen for these lectures has 
been the practical issue of Biblical religion. In these essays sub- 
jects of special interest are treated in a scholarly, yet popular 
manner. The writers of these papers are well known to Catholic 
readers. If we single out one of the essays for special commenda- 
tion, we do not thereby wish to detract from the high merit of 
the other papers. Dr. Arendzen’s treatise on the difficult subject 
of Inspiration is one of the best statements of the Catholic doctrine 
on this point that we possess in Catholic Biblical literature. The 
negative and the positive aspects of the teaching are set forth 
with remarkable clearness, exactness and precision. The remain- 
ing essays deserve likewise the highest praise and commendation. 
The Catholic who wishes to inform himself on important Biblical 
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questions will do well to read and study this little volume. In ad- 
dition to the lectures on inspiration, the volume comprises the 
following papers: “The Mosaic Law,” by Dr. T. E. Bird; “The 
Prophets,” by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J.; “Christ in the New Testa- 
ment,” by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J.; “The Organized Church 
in the New Testament,” by the Rev. R. A. Knox; “St. Jerome, the 
Interpreter,” by the Canon William Barry, D.D.; “The Genesis of 
a Myth,” by the Rt. Rev. R. C. Casarrelli, Bishop of Salford. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. Its Conservative Functions and Social 
Consequences. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

This volume presents to the public a work of rare and con- 
densed value and of remarkable comprehension. It may aptly be 
described as the philosophy of the Labor movement. With a 
knowledge of the past that is intimate and a vision of the future 
that is attractive and persuasive, the author studies the movement 
in its origins and the industrial conditions that made its creation 
an imperative necessity; in the methods by which it pursues its 
purpose, and in the consequences of its growth and progress, 
which lead, consciously or unconsciously, to one inevitable goal— 
the eventual mastery and control of all industry by Labor for the 
benefit of the community. This work ought to be read by the mul- 
titude—both by Labor and Capital—that the full implications and 
functions and purposes of the Labor movement might be appre- 
ciated. The laborers have found in the system of competitive 
Capitalism, whose dominant motivation is profit-making, an in- 
herent vice which no concessions in the form of improved con- 
ditions and increased wages can remedy. The entire system must 
change. As absolutism and autocracy in political government 
have been replaced by democracy, so autocratic Capitalism must 
surrender to the gradual advance and ultimate triumph of an 
industrial democracy wherein grinding competition for the profit 
of the few will be replaced by universal cooperation for the welfare 
of the many. In this codperative commonwealth, entitled an in- 
dustrial democracy, the great motto and incentive to Labor is: 
the interest of one is the interest of all; and the interest of all the 
interest of each. 

Whether the consummation which Labor organizations are 
moving towards, and which Mr. Tannenbaum so devoutly wishes, 
is realizable, and for the best interests of mankind in view of 
certain well-known defects incidental to the Labor unions, and 
which the publisher points out in a preface to the volume, is a 
moot and debatable question. That the Labor movement has 
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accomplished great good for the working classes, and is still es- 
sential to protect and promote their interests against the exploita- 
tion of greedy capitalists, is undeniable. Whether the future 
State will be an industrial democracy where the various industrial 
units will codperate for the common weal may be too good to be 
true; but none can fail to receive light and stimulation from the 
study of The Labor Movement by Mr. Tannenbaum. 


DANTE. Essays in Commemoration, 1321-1921. London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 

This scholarly and handsome volume, issued by the Univer- 
sity of London is one more evidence of the ever-widening appre- 
ciation of Dante which the sexcentenary celebration has at once 
fostered and focused. The chosen essays include some interest- 
ing “Thoughts on Dante in His Relation to Our Own Time,” by 
Viscount Bryce, in which the poet is revealed as a pioneer of uni- 
versal peace—also a very human and suggestive appreciation, by 
Professor Edmund Gardner, of “Dante as Literary Critic,” wherein 
he takes his place as “the first romance philologist.” Most of 
the other discussions—“Dante and the Latin Poets,” “Dante and 
the Troubadours,” “The Italy of Dante and Virgil,” “Oxford and 
Dante,” et cetera—are more technical and restricted in their 
appeal. By way of variety, two papers in Italian, by Professor 
Benedetto Croce and Professor Antonio Cippico, are inserted 
among these specimens of recent English scholarship; and the 
volume is further enriched by several rare reproductions of Botti- 
celli, Signorelli and Blake, with a most alluring page from a four- 
teenth century MS. of the Purgatorio. 

The book is a substantial and, obviously, a highly specialized 
addition to Dantean research, and its publication will doubtless 
point the way to other “local” collections in honor of the immortal 
Florentine. 


VIGILS. By Aline Kilmer. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Mrs. Kilmer is one of those rare poets who, by the exercise 
of patience and restraint, never give anything less than their best. 
Her work is always on a high level of predetermined excellence, 
marked by a delicacy and sureness of technique that places her 
quite definitely among the authentic artists. For sheer fineness of 
music, indeed, for subtle verbal effects and modulations there are 
few singers of the present day her equal. 

In Mrs. Kilmer’s first book, Candles That Burn, the qual- 
ities just mentioned were shown in their fullness. Hence, to say, 
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as we do say, that the present collection is on the same artistic 
plane as its predecessor is to give it very high praise, the praise 
of an unusually beautiful and satisfying art. Lyric poetry is a 
personal utterance, and we have in the present book the individual 
note that gives verse its chief power of appeal. These poems show 
strongly certain outstanding qualities that seem characteristic 
of their maker: simplicity, poignancy and a whimsicality—now 
gay, now wistful—that is often unexpected and altogether delight- 
ful. Anyone at all interested in contemporary poetry will find the 
present volume a distinct and distinguished achievement in a 
difficult art. 


OUR LORD’S DISCOURSES. By Abbé Nouvelle. Translated 
from the French. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 
Various types of souls need their respective aids. Even 

within types there is variety. Books which appeal to a class, 
oftentimes lack interest to many of that group. We have books in 
English similar, in many respects, to the one before us. We feel, 
however, that souls—and they are not a few—that cannot receive 
inspiration on re-reading their devotional’ books: souls that for 
profit must have the old and familiar in new form, will find these 
meditations on St. John’s Gospel (chapter xiii. to xviii.) interest- 
ing, stimulating, instructive. The references show a wide range 
of choice reading. The footnotes are particularly excellent. 


THE STORY OF LOURDES. By Rose Lynch. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. $1.60. 

Special commendation is due to this little addition to Lourdes 
literature. It was written, the author tells us, in response to a 
suggestion made to her after a six months’ visit to the hallowed 
spot, a period spent in close study of the history of Lourdes and of 
its people, some of whom were of the few remaining who had 
personally known Bernadette. The tone of loving, reverent inti- 
macy that runs throughout gives a touch of freshness to matter 
already familiar. Miss. Lynch writes with a composure and sim- 
plicity that make for conciseness; therefore, though the letter- 
press covers only one hundred and eighty pages, the story is 
rounded and satisfying, including even an event so recent as the 
great procession to the Grotto in 1919, when the Archbishop of 
Auch removed the black crape from the banner of Alsace-Lorraine, 
to drape it once more with the French colors. 

More than half the content deals with the time preceding the 
death of Bernadette. A full account is given of the painful ex- 
periences endured by the favored child and her family from the 
severely cautious attitude of the Church authorities during their 
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slow investigation, and from the active hostility of those of the 
State. By this means, an eminently serviceable character is im- 
parted to the book, as a manual wherewith to meet non-Catholic 
questions and cavillings. 


IN THE LAND OF THE KIKUYUS. By Rev. H. A. Gogarty, 

C.S.Sp. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. $1.10. 

The romance and adventure of a missionary life, the story of 
strange people and lands, is delightfully portrayed in this diary of 
a young Irish priest. Fresh from a French missionary centre, 
at the outbreak of the War, he thought that he was to leave 
Europe and the War for the outposts of Africa. But the latter 
traveled with him and he had experience as an Army Chaplain 
and on a Hospital Ship. But the main story is that of his mis- 
sionary life amongst the natives. He is an observant traveler, to 
whom the poetry of these strange peoples and lands appeal, and 
who never for an instant loses his gift of Irish humor. He is, at 
the same time, an historian, and very deftly weaves into his tale 
the narrative of deeds and men of long ago. But he does not gloss 
over that other phase of a missioner’s life, the dangers from man 
and beast, the dread diseases that claim so many noble lives, the 
loneliness and, perhaps, apparent failures. It is a book, not only 
for those whose young eyes are fixed upon the mission fields as 
their life work, but for all who love adventurous sacrifice for 
God. 


AN ENTHUSIAST. By E. O. Somerville, in collaboration with 
Martin Ross. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
Miss Edith Somerville possesses a deft knack of making us 

see what she wishes us to see. Whether it is a man or a woman, 

a horse or a dog, or only the casual aspect of a room, a few words 

suffice to hit off the object adequately. “In the corner by the 

door a few incurably crippled chairs were huddled, one on top of 
the other, as if in panic they had rushed into each other’s arms.” 

Her similes are almost invariably effective, a pleasant quality in a 

story-teller. 

An Enthusiast attempts to describe a comparatively quiet 
country district in Ireland in the fourth year of the Sinn Fein re- 
bellion. Dan Palliser, the hero, belonging to the Anglo-Irish gen- 
try, devotes himself to economic solutions of the Irish question. 
He is honest, generous and ardent; but in his effort to keep clear 
of politics falls foul of the two contending political forces. The 
logic of his character convinces us that he would have cast his lot 
eventually with Sinn Fein, if his creator had not involved him 
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in an unfortunate infatuation with a beautiful lady, unhappily 
married. Dan’s wild passion removes him from the rare re- 
gions of patriotism, and resigns us to his premature and tragic 
death. 

The author avows in the preface that her story is an effort to 
paint contemporary Irish life impartially. But she speaks dub- 
iously of her success. One must give her credit for her good in- 
tentions. It is not hard to conjecture her real attitude. It is 
that of the middle-aged and comfortable who do not like to have 
their peace disturbed by such fantastic things as patriotism, civil 
liberty and national ideals. If Miss Somerville is a non-Catholic 
writer, her sympathetic glimpses of Catholic life make her skill 
in the art of fiction all the more conspicuous. 


ORIGINALITY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By William H. Mc- 

Masters. Boston: The Four Seas Co. $2.00 net. 

If, as Webster tells us, the essay is “a literary composition 
. . . permitting a considerable freedom of style and method,” 
then most decidedly “Originality” has a right to its title. That 
such a thoroughly “up-to-the-minute” collection should, or could, 
issue from the sacred precincts of Boston is proof positive that 
the democracy of letters has at last established itself in places 
heretofore hallowed by the presence of a less expansive Muse. 
In twenty pithy chapters Mr. McMasters discusses cleverly, and by 
no means thoughtlessly, our everyday life in its aspects both 
grave and gay. The valedictory, “On Why Not Worry?” is a 
cheerful foil to some of the white-corpuscled Pollyanna-ism that 
has been circulating riotously within the recent memory of man. 


THE CASE OF KOREA. By Henry Chung. New York: Fleming 

H. Revell Co. $3.00. 

The question of the Pacific, which more and more is occupy- 
ing the authorities at Washington, cannot be completely under- 
stood unless one also understands the problem of Korea—what it 
was, what it is today. 

Its present réle in the Far East is as a colony of Japan. Seek- 
ing a solution for her ever-increasing population, Japan assumed 
control over the Hermit Kingdom—the same glittering plea that 
she uses for other expansion in the Far East. The methods by 
which she attained this control are a matter of history—much of 
it unpleasant history. Japan’s highest card, played upon all oc- 
casions, is that whatever she does in Korea is done for Korea’s 
good, for her development and welfare. Mr. Chung, a Korean 
patriot, sets out to prove that this unctuous solicitude is simply 
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a cloak to hide injustice and the rankest of national oppression. 
He has made out a very convincing case both for his people and 
against Japan. His book does not make altogether pleasant read- 
ing, but the record of gross injustice is never pleasant. 


REBUILDING A LOST FAITH. By an American Agnostic. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.25. 

John L. Stoddard, the well known traveler and lecturer, has 
just written the story of his conversion. He was received into the 
Church three years ago after wandering in the desert of unbelief, 
as he says himself, for over forty years. He gives a very brief ac- 
count of his life in a Protestant seminary, and his loss of faith 
because of the inability of his professors to answer his theological 
difficulties. 

He has in mind especially those Protestants and unbelievers 
who have grown up like himself under modern skeptical and 
materialistic conditions, with little or no conception of eccle- 
siastical authority. In a score of chapters, he discusses the idea 
of God, the immortality of the soul, the concept of revelation, 
the moral law, the divinity of Christ, the Church, the infallibility 
of the Pope, purgatory, indulgences, prayers to the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints, persecutions for heresy. 

It is a good book for the non-Catholic who is studying the 
claims of the Catholic Church. 


LIFE IN A MEDLEVAL CITY. By Edwin Benson. London: So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

York is the city which the author takes to illustrate life in 
medizeval English towns. Into the slim handbook of eighty-four 
pages he compresses a deal of information about its streets and 
buildings, its civic, parliamentary, business and religious life, its 
education, entertainments and social classes. Small as his scale 
is, Mr. Benson succeeds by deft selection and vivid touches to re- 
construct the general outline of the fifteenth century and to 
demonstrate that the “most attractive feature of the Middle Ages 
is that they were so intensely human.” Of religious life, he 
necessarily has much to say. The organization of the Church, its 
supervision of education, monastic life, St. Mary’s Abbey, par- 
doners, palmers and pilgrims—these are some of the topics upon 
which he dwells. The Minster, with its shrine of St. William of 
York, attracted streams of pilgrims, whose donations helped the 
funds of erection and maintenance. This means of raising money 
was well established, we are told, and we agree; but in the next 
sentence, when Mr. Benson casually adds that “there was, also, the 
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money from penances and indulgences,” we protest. The book 
otherwise is accurate and fair, and will appeal to readers who 
must have a succinct account, or perhaps none at all. A drawing 
of York in the fifteenth century and several smaller illustrations 
increase the interest of the text. 


LARAMIE HOLDS THE RANGE. By Frank H. Spearman. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Mr. Spearman is at his best in stories of adventure, in tales 
of the pioneer West where the wild life of plains and mountains 
brings out the best and the worst in the men who adopt it. 
Laramie Holds the Range deals with cattlemen and cattle-rustlers, 
and though the time is in post-pioneer days, when railroads, Pull- 
man cars, and bathtubs have invaded the Rockies, its actors have 
all the daring and dash of the first cowboys, their primitive faults, 
their primitive and splendidly worth-while virtues. Kate Double- 
day is a fine heroine, Jim Laramie a noble hero, and when after 
thrilling dangers and escapes he wins out in the end, we are made 
happy in reading that “the old priest came down from the Res- 
ervation to perform the ceremony.” 


UMAN HEREDITY, by Casper L. Redfield (Chicago: Heredity Pub- 

lishing Co. $1.50). This book presents some new ideas on a 
hackneyed subject in a very unprejudiced manner. Many of the sta- 
tistics are very interesting perhaps, especially so those which relate to 
trotting horses, and show that such can go on improving and acquiring 
greater powers up to an age which the uninitiated would have sup- 
posed to be impossible. On this and other evidence, the author builds 
up his theory that the more distinguished members of a family are born 
low down in the list of that particular family, and that their distinction 
is due to the fact that they have inherited the additional experience 
and faculties acquired by their parents, which become greater as they 
pass through life. We can, therefore, fully agree that, if the modern 
eugenist and birth-controller had had their vicious way for the past 
couple of centuries, the world would have been immeasurably poorer 
in knowledge. But we must beware of the fallacy of selected instances. 
All geniuses do not come late in the family history. Although Mr. Red- 
field has provided a powerful argument against birth-controllers, 
when he comes to his explanation, we must part company with 
him. The segregated germ in the parental sex-gland can be affected by 
the state of health of the parent, by alcohol, where he is a drunkard, 
and so on. Lack of nutrition may also affect it. All these things can 
be explained on the lines of food absorption and similar well-known 
happenings. And we may admit that a healthy, strong couple are more 
likely to provide their child with a choice brain fabric through which 
the soul may exhibit itself, than a couple of moral and physical degen- 
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erates. But we are wholly unable to see how mental and spiritual 
experiences and growth in the parents can affect the germ at all. We 
understand Mr. Redfield to urge that “life” is a form of energy and may 
be transformed like other kinds of energy. Well, it certainly is, or was, 
a theory. Lodge discusses it in one of his books and declares that he 
himself disbelieves in it. Whether true or not, we do not see our way 
to accept the author’s conclusions on this head, though we thank him 
for having given us real food for thought. 


EATRICE NELL’ ALLEGORIA ESTETICA DELLA DIVINA COM- 
MEDIA, by Getano F. Lisani (New York: Bagnasco Press. 50 
cents). In this brief study of the Divina Commedia, the author under- 
takes to analyze the allegorical significance of the chief figures intro- 
duced by the poet. Perfect familiarity with his subject, a keen instinct 
for latent suggestions and a clear, sometimes an eloquent, style—these 
qualifications for his task, Doctor Lisani possesses. Possibly, it would 
be too great a demand on his power of self-control, were he to attempt 
to write thirty pages without a fling or two at the Catholic Church— 
so he lets himself become disrespectful as well as superficial. 


ABETTE BOMERLING’S BRIDEGROOMS, by Alice Berend, trans- 
lated by Margaret Nohowel (New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00). 
This story is a clever, satirical skit upon the German nouveaux riches 
of the ante-bellum period. It describes in jocular fashion the many 
maneuvers of Mother Bomberling, the wife of a wealthy coffin-maker, 
to win a fitting bridegroom for her charming daughter, Babette. How 
the old lady is victimized by pseudo-Italian counts and swindling 
Polish baronesses—how the many suitors press their claims only to go 
down to utter defeat at the hands of Bab’s true lover, the much-despised 
Paul—is told with inimitable humor. 


EEPS AT MANY LANDS is the appropriate title of an attractive 

series of travel books which The Macmillan Company have brought 
out in an American edition ($1.50 per volume). These books are made 
attractive to young readers, for whom they are primarily intended, by 
ease of style and charm of illustration: many of them are by well- 
known authors. Among the Catholics who have contributed are Kath- 
arine Tynan and E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. The countries and noted 
places covered are: London and Paris, England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, Canada and Newfoundland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden 
and Finland, Holland and Belgium, France and Alsace-Lorraine, China 
and Japan, Norway and Denmark, Italy and Greece, Egypt and the 
Holy Land, Australia and New Zealand, South America and Panama. 
From these peeps here and there may be gleaned a fair notion of the 
history, topography, customs, arts and industries of these varied lands. 
While the standard of the series is well sustained, the volumes are not 
entirely equal in merit, nor are all free from evidences of the too broad 
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and the too narrow points of view. In Italy, and especially in Rome, 
we look for more adequate mention of the great Catholic monuments: 
the history of Sweden is presented with decided Protestant bias and 
the Christianizing of the country by the Catholic Church ignored: in 
Scotland, the Celtic Church is differentiated from the Catholic Church: 
a strained effort at fairness describes the religion of the Mahommedan 
in Egypt as “fine,” and Mrs. Tynan’s picture of Ireland is unfortunately 
capable of making an impression certainly not intended by that de- 
voted Irishwoman. Of unalloyed charm are the peeps at England and 
Wales, London and Paris, Canada and Newfoundland and Norway and 
Denmark. And when all is said and done, the series is well calculated 
to evoke interest and incite many a boy and gir] to further study. 


HE KING OF THE GOLDEN CITY, by Mother Mary Loyola, with 
an introduction by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.50.) This charming allegory will bring 
to the heart of the child a deep love for Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and an understanding of the graces received in Holy Com- 
munion. We follow with delight the little Dilecta in her meetings 
with The King; her struggles against the evil influence of Malignus, 
in which she is so ably helped by the Prince Guardian; from the hut 
in which she lived, and where The King so often and so graciously 
visited her—right into His Golden City. Aside from its religious and 
literary merit, the book is artistic in its make-up, and has eight full- 
page color illustrations by J. Watson Davis. 


T GREENACRES is the first of a series of books for children 
from Marion Ames Taggart’s facile pen (New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.50 each). She has called them the Jack-in-the-Box 
series, taking the name from the wholesome, yet fanciful, boy who is 
her hero. In this book, we are introduced to four children, Isabel, 
sweet, idealistic, weaving stories out of everything and living in a land 
of fancy; Prue, downright, practical and “straight” to the last degree; 
Poppy, plain, fiery, impulsive, but with a loving heart to guide her, 
and Mark, or “Jack-in-the-Box,” who comes to them first as a boy of 
mystery. There is a delightful out-of-doors atmosphere about this 
story, and the children and grown-ups alike will fascinate the young 
readers. There is a distinct plot—and an interesting one, too. To tell 
it would spoil the reading. The Queer Little Man and The Bottle 
Imp take these same children through a series of adventures, full of 
excitement and interest. 

Poppy’s Pluck is the last of this jolly series, and shows espe- 
cially the development of Poppy in the atmosphere of love into which 
she has been fortunate enough to wander—and, of course, of Isabel, 
Prue and Mark. It is interesting from cover to cover, and when the 
last page is reached the only regret of the reader will be that a “good- 
bye” must be said to these charming children. 
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HE ANNES, by Marion Ames Taggart (Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net), is Miss Taggart’s first full-fledged 
novel. It is the story of three Annes, aged severally: sixty-eight, twenty- 
two and seven years—and the youngest Anne, though rather precocious 
to be quite lovable, is the one who most enlivens the story. Readers, 
old and young, of Miss Taggart’s many tales for girls should be equally 
pleased with this, her first story for grown-ups. 


THER children’s books recently issued are The Saviour’s Foun- 
tains, by Michael Andrew Chapman (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor), a book for children on the Seven Sacraments, 
profusely illustrated; The Tree of Light, by James A. Scherer (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.35), the story of how Christmas came 
to old England and how the Oak, worshipped by the Druids, gave 
place to “The Tree of Light.” Mostly Mary, by “Clementine” (Chicago: 
Matre & Co. $1.00). The influence of a truly Catholic home makes 
Mary the devout, honest and unselfish child we cannot help loving. 
How Lotys Had Tea With a Lion, by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00). The story of a little English girl and her 
wonderful adventures with “Mr. Lion,” which will fascinate the very 
little ones. Also from the Macmillan press we have The Windy Hill, 
by Cornelia Meigs ($1.75), in which Oliver Peyton meets the “Bee 
Man,” listens to his enthralling stories, and later becomes a hero; and a 
new edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s ever fresh and charming, though 
age-old stories, The Cuckoo Clock ($1.00) and Carrots ($1.00). The 
Girls of Highland Hall, by Carroll W. Rankin (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75), is a story in which we meet again the four very 
real girls of Dandelion Cottage, in what we hope is a very unreal 
boarding school—Highland Hall. These publishers have also put out a 
very delightful collection of stories in dialect, told by the negro “fo’ 
de Wah,” by John C. Branner, entitled How and Why Stories ($2.25). 
Of especial interest to boys are The Coral Islands, by R. M. Bal- 
lantyne ($1.75), The Lone Scout ($1.50) and A Marine, Sir! ($1.50), by 
Edward Champe Carter, all three published by The Cornhill Publishing 
Co., Boston, and all books of thrilling adventure. The Boy Who Came 
Back, by John Talbot Smith (New York: Blase Benziger & Co., Inc. 
$1.25), in which we are shown the good influence the Sisters can have 
over even the heart of a wayward boy; and Signals from the Bay Tree, 
by H. S. Spalding, S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50), which 
relates the thrilling adventures and narrow escapes of three boys in the 
Everglades of Florida. 


HE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY, edited by Campbell 

Dodgson, C.B.E.; American Editor, Fitzroy Carrington, M.A. 
(London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. American Agent, E. Weyhe, New 
York. $4.00 a year.) A periodical interesting to the art lover. The 
issue of April, 1921, treats of the Etchings of Forain, Tiepolo, Cozens 
and Lumsden, and is profusely illustrated. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


From the press of P. Téqui, Paris, we have received some very 
interesting books. Plans de Sermons Pour les Fétes de l’ Année, by Mon- 
seigneur Millot, is made up of skeleton sermons for the principal feasts 
of the Liturgical year. Any priest seriously interested in preparing his 
sermons will find in this work an inexhaustible mine of inspiration; 
La Bienheureuse Marguerite de Lorraine, Duchess d’Alencon and Poor 
Clare, by Canon René Guerin, is an interesting history as well as an 
edifying biography; Pensées Choisies de Pascal, by E. Cretté, is a selec- 
tion of the “Thoughts of Pascal,” the greatest of French thinkers, in- 
tended for popular use; Sanctifions Le Moment Présent is a delicious 
little work of spirituality, consisting of thirty meditations by the Abbé 
Feige. This author has written similar works on the Sacred Heart and 
the Blessed Virgin, suitable for the months of May and June; and Jesus 
Vivant Dans Le Prétre, by Father Millet, S.J., is the fifth edition of this 
work, which is too well known from the excellent translation by Bishop 
Byrne of Nashville, Tenn., to need any commendation. 

Monsignor d’Hulst, Apologiste, by J. Bricourt (Paris: Ancienne 
Libraire Poussielgue), treats fully of the great work of Monsignor 
d@’Hulst, the French apologist. It gives a character sketch of Mon- 
signor d’Hulst, his view of the period in which he lived and the 
spirit in which he went about his work, also his specific teachings. 
This work is evidently a labor of love, and forms a splendid companion 
volume to the Life of Monsignor d’Hulst, by Monsignor Baudrillart. 

La Philosophie Moderne Depuis Bacon Jusqu’a Leibniz, by Gaston 
Sortais, S.J. (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) Many have sought to appraise 
the life, work and character of the English statesman-philosopher; in 
the present scholarly study, Father Sortais has accomplished the work 
with a thoroughness and impartiality seldom surpassed in the whole 
range of Baconian literature. 

Phéniciens Essai de Contribution a Histoire antique de la Medi- 
terrané, by C. Autran (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 30/r.), is an interesting 
and erudite monograph which cannot be neglected either by anthro- 
pologists or by students of the Old Testament. It is the fashion to at- 
tribute that remarkable culture which grew up around the Mediter- 
ranean and bears its name, to the inhabitants of Egypt, and to a lesser 
extent to those of Mesopotamia races, as he says, which, during some 
three thousand years, exhibited, in all orders of ideas, very limited 
activities. The author will have none of this, but sets out to prove 
his thesis that the real originators of this culture were the Agean 
Phoenicians, whom he distinguishes sharply from the more frequently 
discussed Semitic Phoenicians. 

El Libro de la Mujer Espanola, by the Rev. Graciano Martinez, 
O. S. A. (Madrid: Asilo de Huerfanos.) This book is a small encyclo- 
pedia on feminism. Its thirteen chapters present the history of the 
feminist movement from the Greek and Romans till the present day. 
It supplies the reader with valuable information and reasons for and 
against women’s exercise of rights, civil and political. Chapter VIII. 
presents a canvas of the intellectual development of the Spanish 
woman since early days, with Isabella of Castile and St. Teresa as the 
main figures. The author treats of the political rights of the Spanish 
women of our period, and while he criticizes the “hysteria” of the 
ultra-feminists, declares himself an advocate of the just claims of 
woman for participation in the Spanish Commonwealth. He mentions 
briefly the great social work undertaken by the association, called 
Accion Catolica de la Mujer, founded by His Eminence Cardinal Guisa- 
sola, in order to direct the feminist movement in Spain in right chan- 
nels within the bounds of Christian feminism. The style of this book 
is, unfortunately, emphatic and oratorical. 








Recent Lvents. 


The chief topic of French discussion during 
France. the month has been the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments at Washington 
and the question whether Premier Briand would go as a delegate 
to it and even, for a time, whether his Government would survive 
the attacks of the opposition. Finally, after prolonged debate, 
both the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, by a clear majority, 
gave the Premier the necessary vote of confidence, and he has 
since arrived in this country. The majority was won only after a 
hard up-hill fight and against severe counter-attacks, but it can be 
fairly taken to represent the national backing which the Premier 
has in the policy he has pursued since he took office, and will 
pursue at Washington. The opposition was in no way connected 
with the Premier’s attendance at the Conference itself, or even 
with his conduct of foreign affairs, but was a matter of internal 
politics, pure and simple, the question involved being whether or 
not he was leaning too much for support on the Liberal Republican 
and Socialist side of the Chamber, to the detriment of the Na- 
tionalist group represented by M. Tardieu and ex-President Poin- 
caré, which swept the country in the last election. 

The Conference opened on Saturday, November 12th, and on 
November 15th the real work begins. Besides the American 
representatives, there will be delegates from the four other prin- 
cipal Powers: Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, who will 
take up all questions to be considered by the Conference and, in 
addition, there will be delegates from the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Portugal and China, who will participate in the deliberations 
respecting Far Eastern questions. 

All the Powers agree in principle in desiring to achieve three 
objects as fundamental purposes of the Conference: first, the re- 
duction and limitation of naval forces to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national security; second, to establish the peace of the 
world by removing the causes of political and economic rivalries 
in the Far East; and third, to guarantee the open door in China— 
that is, equal commercial opportunity for all nations—and to 
maintain the territorial integrity of China. 

In addition, the United States wishes to bring about the term- 
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ination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Neither France nor Italy 
is particularly interested in the alliance, as they do not regard it as 
either a military or an economic menace to the United States. 
According to American opinion, however, it is both, and it is the 
most delicate and difficult question for decision. 

On November 9th, the Council of Ambassadors met in Paris 
and signed a protocol setting forth the frontiers between Jugo- 
Slavia and Albania. Up to the present, these boundaries have not 
been accurately defined, and by their action in thus delimiting the 
frontiers, the Council of Ambassadors have placed on a legal basis 
the issue which the Council of the League of Nations will discuss 
on November 18th, the issue, namely, of Serbia’s frequent aggres- 
sions during the last few months against Albania. This meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations has been called at the 
instance of the British Government, which has been watching 
Serbian military activities for some time with grave anxiety. It 
will be important as showing the power of the League to prevent 
an aggressive war for the territorial expansion of one of its mem- 
bers. Former representations to Serbia, concerning the invasion 
of Albanian territory, have been countered by assertions that only 
irregular bands, over which the Serbian Government had no 
control, were engaged in it, and by excuses founded upon doubts 
as to where the true boundary of Albania lay. 

A protest has been entered against the Wiesbaden agreement 
signed last month by French and German representatives, which 
provided for the delivery to France by the German Government of 
7,000,000,000 gold marks’ worth of building materials in lieu of 
cash. The protest was made in a paper by Sir John Bradbury, 
British delegate to the Reparations Commission. His contention 
is that the broad result of the agreement will be that for the next 
fourteen years Germany will be able to count as payment under 
the Peace Treaty a maximum of 1,000,000,000 gold marks annually 
in respect to deliveries to France, whatever these deliveries may 
attain in fact, and that Germany will doubtless plead these ob- 
ligations to France as ground for consideration of her position in 
regard to reparations in general. He proposes, therefore, among 
other things, that France pay to the general reparations account 
any amounts necessary to insure that the other Allies shall receive 
their proper amounts due from Germany. The publication of the 
Bradbury report has aroused severe criticism by the French news- 
papers, which object not so much to the protest itself or its recom- 
mendation, as to the moment of its publication and its effect at this 
time in Germany, where the Reparations Commission is now 
starting its work. 
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Meanwhile, a project to rebuild eleven villages in the Somme 
district with German material and by German labor has been sub- 
mitted to M. Loncheur, the Minister of Reconstruction, by French 
and German Labor organizations, acting through two groups of 
practical builders. The villages which have been selected are all 
near Chaulnes, in the Somme Department, and the Prefect of the 
Somme Department has informed M. Loncheur that the Mayors 
of all the villages and all the other local authorities favor the 
proposal. It has been decided, however, that before definite ap- 
proval is given to the scheme, all the property-holders and inhab- 
itants must have an opportunity of expressing their wishes. This 
will be done as soon as possible, and if the reply is favorable, the 
Government will certainly allow the project to be carried out as 
an experiment, which may have further development in the zone 
where the destruction was complete. It is proposed to complete 
the work within twelve months. 

According to the report of the Finance Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies, there will be a deficit of 1,625,258,000 francs 
in the French budget for 1922. This will be made good by the 
issuance of Treasury bonds. The total expenditure for the year is 
estimated at just short of 25,000,000,000 francs and the total 
revenue at 23,327,000,000. The report says that the maximum 
which France can hope to recover from Germany is 68,000,000,000 
gold marks. For reconstruction between 60,000,000,000 and 80,- 
000,000,000 francs are still needed, and France will have to find 
between 6,000,000,000 and 8,000,000,000 francs for the next ten 
years. It will also be necessary to find 4,000,000,000 francs for 
pensions and 2,000,000,000 francs for interest on the sums already 
borrowed on this account. 

Under the direction of the League of Nations on October 22d, 
there was signed at the Headquarters of the League at Geneva a 
ten-power agreement for the neutralization of the Aland Islands. 
In its arbitration of the Aland dispute between Sweden and Fin- 
land, which gave the islands to Finland, with a degree of auton- 
omy, the League Council recommended that all the interested 
nations come to an agreement as to their military and naval 
neutrality. The ten nations thus invited—Germany, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Italy, Lithuania, Poland 
and Sweden—have now signed the agreement, whereby, under the 
supervision of the League, the neutrality of the islands is guar- 
anteed. 

The latest result of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, which the 
League has been endeavoring to compose for several months, is 
the proffered resignation of General Joseph Pilsudski, President 
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of Poland. His action was based on the rejection by the Polish 
Cabinet of the plan for the creation of a middle Lithuanian State, 
the Ministers insisting upon the incorporation of Vilna with 
Poland. The President’s resignation to date has not been ac- 
cepted, and the Ministers are seeking for a compromise. 

During the year 1922 the cost to Germany of the Allied and 
American armies of occupation will be 22,000,000 gold marks less 
than during the present year. This is the first and most outstand- 
ing result of the work that has been done at Paris during the last 
three weeks by the Inter-Allied Military Commission, appointed 
by the Supreme Council to examine questions of possible reduction 
and limitation of the cost of the Allied armies on the Rhine. A 
further saving to Germany, it is pointed out in the report, will 
result from the fact that a majority of the commissions set up by 
the Treaty will soon have completed their work. The commission 
suggests also that the Inter-Allied Rhine Commission, which is a 
civilian organization, shall be asked by the Supreme Council to 
meet and seek a way, as it has done, to reduce claims to the 
minimum. 


Towards the middle of October, the Council 
Germany. — of the League of Nations announced its 


recommendation on the Upper Silesian 
question, and shortly thereafter the Allied Governments com- 
municated it to the Governments of Germany and Poland as the 
final decision in the fixation of the Upper Silesian boundary. The 
findings are in two parts. First, the line between Poland and Ger- 
many is laid down, whereby, roughly speaking, Germany is al- 
lowed two-thirds of the disputed area and Poland one-third; and 
second, provision is made for the establishment of a commission 
of Poles and Germans with a neutral Chairman to draw up a con- 
vention for the protection of the economic unity of the Silesian in- 
dustrial district. The Allies called on Germany and Poland to 
accept both parts of the League recommendations. 

Although by this decision Germany is awarded about two- 
thirds of the territory of the plebiscite area, in the portion going 
to Poland lies, it is estimated, two-thirds of the undeveloped 
mineral wealth of Silesia. The situation may be stated thus: Ger- 
many loses sixty-four per cent. of the Upper Silesia anthracite 
production, to wit, sixty-seven anthracite coal mines, which iast 
year produced about 32,000,000 tons. She also loses all her Upper 
Silesian zinc production, or sixty per cent. of Germany’s total zinc 
production. There is less statistical certainty regarding the in- 
dustrial loss, but it is believed to be about sixty-three per cent. of 
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the Upper Silesian iron industries’ production, or approximately 
1,500,000 ions of iron and steel products. 

As a result of the decision a wild outburst of disapproval 
swept over Germany and, on October 22d, Chancellor Wirth, whose 
reparations policy was largely built on the retention of Upper 
Silesia, and who had vigorously protested against its partition, 
handed his resignation to President Ebert with those of the entire 
Cabinet. Owing to the fact that Germany was obliged within the 
following week to send an economic commission to Upper Silesia 
to treat with a similar Polish commission, the Wirth Cabinet 
agreed to “conduct affairs” till a new Government was formed, 
but after several days’ trial in other quarters, President Ebert was 
forced to ask Chancellor Wirth to form the new Cabinet, to which 
he agreed. Besides the post of Chancellor, Dr. Wirth took over 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and with the changing about of 
several ministers from their former posts formed the new Cabinet 
practically out of the old. The office of Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, formerly held by Dr. Walter Rathenau, was left unfilled for 
the present, as the Democratic Party, to which Dr. Rathenau 
belongs, objected to his acceptance of a post in the new Cabinet. 
He is expected, however, to join later. 

The Reichstag voted confidence in the new Ministry by a vote 
of 230 against 132, the majority of 98 being made up of Majority 
Socialists, Centrists, Independent Socialists and Democrats. The 
Majority Socialists and Centrists, will constitute the nucleus of the 
parliamentary support of the new Government. The Democrats 
and the Independent Socialists promise to stand by it, while the 
People’s Party, representing the great industrial interests, again 
agrees to observe a benevolent neutrality. 

The new Ministry, though protesting in a formal note against 
the Allied decision, has sent in its formal acceptance to the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors, and has appointed delegates to carry out, with 
the Polish representatives, the practical work of partition. The 
Polish Diet has also signified its assent, so that the Silesian ques- 
tion is now considered definitely settled, at least politically and, 
probably, economically also. 

At first, there were reports that the Germans would institute 
an economic boycott against the Polish part of Silesia, and even 
planned the systematic destruction of industrial plants, railways 
and bridges in that territory. This, however, proved false, and 
heavy buying of mines in Polish Silesia featured the first session 
of the Berlin Bourse after the Council’s decision. In addition, the 
German concerns owning big industries in the region awarded to 
Poland, have decided to conduct their plants at their former high 
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state of efficiency. At present, Germany and Poland are endeav- 
oring to come to a complete understanding not only with regard to 
Upper Silesia, but on all political and economic questions at issue 
between the two countries. 

Coincident with the political crisis, and largely a cause of it, 
has been the internal economic situation, the mark steadily falling 
in value throughout the month till, on November 8th, it reached 
the unprecedented figure of three hundred and thirty for the dol- 
lar. This, of course, has played havoc with everything in prices, 
taxes, wages and budgets, and the Finance Minister says it is 
utterly impossible to balance the budget, the annual deficit 
amounting to 110,000,000,000 marks. 

The Government still adheres to its taxation scheme, but 
without much hope of success, and asserts that the country is on 
the verge of financial chaos. It is estimated that taxes in Germany 
amount to 22,000 marks yearly per family, of which 6,000 marks 
is for internal expenses. The fall of the mark, in the opinion of 
German bankers, was caused chiefly by the fact that the Govern- 
ment had to borrow twenty-seven per cent. of the last payment 
on reparations by means of short loans which had to be repaid, 
and payment as a whole had, of course, a cumulative effect. On 
the question of devising ways and means of meeting the country’s 
international financial obligations, three bodies are now at work— 
the Reichstag, the National Economic Council and the executive 
committee of the Association of German Industry. The latter is 
devoting its attention primarily to raising a credit of 2,000,000,000 
gold marks for the Government by combining the forces of Ger- 
man industry and agriculture. 

The tax bill has become the political centre of gravity and 
will probably determine the future of Chancellor Wirth’s Cabinet. 
A bitter conflict is expected on this subject. The prevailing belief 
in Germany is that unless the whole reparations scheme is revised 
downward, the only feasible taxation programme is one that in- 
creases direct levies on large capital. This will amount to partial 
confiscation. 

On November 5th, it was announced that the entire Repar- 
ations Commission would soon go to Berlin for a stay of several 
weeks, in order to determine how far the fall of the mark and the 
disposition of the Silesian problem have affected Germany’s ca- 
pacity to meet the payment of 500,000,000 gold marks due to the 
Allies on January 15, 1922. Another object of the Commission 
will be to obtain information which will lead to an adjustment of 
the disagreement of England and France over the Wiesbaden 
accord. In general, the Commission will endeavor to determine to 
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what extent the conditions on which the London ultimatum was 
based have changed since last May. In this connection, many com- 
plex financial problems will be discussed. In a sense, the Repar- 
ations Commission may be considered to be moving toward a re- 
consideration of the whole reparations problem on a purely scien- 
tific basis. 

On October 18th, the United States Senate ratified the treaties 
negotiated by the Harding Administration with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, and since then the formal exchange of the German 
and American ratifications has taken place in the respective 
capitals. A German envoy is at present on his way to this country 
to be succeeded later by an Ambassador not yet named. 

The United States Government has decided to retain approx- 
imately 5,600 officers and men of the army in the occupied region 
of Germany for an indefinite period, pending determination of 
whether the United States shall participate in the permanent occu- 
pation of German territory. The number of American soldiers 
now in Germany is 13,000, about 8,000 of whom are to be brought 
home, but as only two transports have been assigned to this duty, 
the reduction, which begins about the middle of November, will 
not be accomplished till March, 1922. 


The crisis of the Russian famine will be 
Russia. reached in January, and indications are 
that it will be accompanied by a big typhus 
epidemic, according to Colonel William L. Haskell, chief of the 
American Relief Administration in Russia. Fifteen million per- 
sons, he says, are more or less affected by the famine, which is 
most serious and widespread in the Volga Basin and to the east 
thereof. The famine is due, primarily, to the drought of last 
summer, in Colonel Haskell’s opinion, and not due to the requisi- 
tions of the Soviet Government or of the Red or White armies. 
He estimates that fifty million dollars would save the bulk of the 
stricken people, as the population is not uniformly affected, and 
seventy-five per cent. of them can be reached by the transport 
available. The Soviet Government is unable to accomplish relief 
without outside aid. ° 
A new attempt to gain foreign recognition was made by the 
Sovict Government towards the end of October, when Foreign Min- 
ister Tchitcherin dispatched a note to the British, French, Amer- 
ican, ‘Italian and Japanese Governments saying that the Soviet 
Government would agree to recognize the foreign debts of the old 
Imperial Russian Government, incurred up to 1914, under the con- 
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dition that “Russia be given certain privileges, making possible 
the practical fulfillment of those obligations,” by the great Powers 
concluding final peace with and recognizing the Soviet Republic. 
The Foreign Minister proposed the immediate calling of an inter- 
national conference to consider the demands of all nations upon 
Russia and the Russian claims upon them, and to work out a final 
treaty of peace. Since the note was dispatched, the Russian 
Soviet Council of Commissars has appointed a special commission, 
headed by Maxim Litvinoff, chief of the Soviet legations abroad, 
to consider the question. 

To date, none of the Powers has replied to the note, though it 
has been authoritatively indicated that Great Britain will reply. 
The British note will point out that the Soviet’s offer mentions only 
the Imperial State debts, and these only up to 1914, whereas ad- 
vances made to Russia by the Allies during the War aggregated 
between £400,000,000 and £800,000,000. The British reply will 
also set forth that the conference to establish peace, suggested by 
the Moscow Government, would be possible only after an Allied, 
or preferably an international, consensus of opinion was obtained 
regarding the policy to be pursued towards Russia’s indebtedness. 
British public opinion looks on the offer from Moscow as merely 
another step in the steady progress towards the reéstablishment 
of Anglo-Russian relations, which started with the signing of the 
trade agreement. 

The commercial treaty between Italy and Russia, negotiation 
of which was begun several months ago, has been put into draft 
form, and is now waiting the signatures of the Italian Foreign 
Minister and the Soviet representative in Italy. 

The fourth anniversary of the coup d’état of Nikolai Lenine, 
which took place November 7, 1917, was celebrated very quietly 
this year, as the Moscow Government has let it be known that 
spectacular demonstrations, either in Russia or among Com- 
munists abroad, would be distasteful to it. Instead of vast man- 
ifestations, the waving of red flags and an outflow of world revolu- 
tion propaganda, which has characterized previous anniversaries, 
meetings were held in Petrograd designed to emphasize the need 
of a new economic policy and to influence the readmission of 
Russia to the official councils of the great nations. 

Meanwhile, Lenine has introduced into his economic policy 
certain modifications designed to meet unforeseen difficulties, and 
admitted by him to be an approach to capitalism. The changes are 
due to Lenine’s recognition of the fact that Communism is at 
present inadequate to supply the peasants, on the one hand, with 
manufactured goods and the urban workers, on the other, with 
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food, and though there has been some acrid criticism of the new 
policy by out-and-out Communists, Lenine has successfully van- 
quished all opposition. 

On the occasion of the Soviet anniversary, a general amnesty 
was declared for all private soldiers abroad who had fought 
against the Soviet Government. The amnesty has also been ex- 
tended to General Shashchoff and several other generals who 
fought under General Wrangel in the anti-Bolshevik campaign in 
the Crimea. 

The only force at present actively in operation against the 
Bolsheviki is that of the Ukrainian leader, General Petlura, who 
is reported to have captured several towns, including Kamneetz- 
Podolsk. It is reported that the Ruthenians, in Polish Galicia, 
are joining the Red Army opposing Petlura, and in official Allied 
circles it is believed that Petlura’s new uprising can only be con- 
sidered a raid and will be easily suppressed by the Soviet forces. 

On October 26th, the Soviet Foreign Minister announced that 
negotiations had been opened in Moscow between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the new Mongolian Revolutionary Government of 
Urga, which coéperates with the Far Eastern Republic. Treaties 
also have been completed this year, M. Tchitcherin announced, 
with Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara and Khiva. 


On October 22d, ex-Emperor Charles made 
Hungary. his second attempt within a year to regain 
the Hungarian throne. After a sensational 
flight from Switzerland by aéroplane, accompanied by the former 
Empress Zita, he landed near Oedenburg, where he received the 
allegiance of the troops gathered there. From there he and his 
army marched, on the following day, to Raab, occupying the town 
and sending out calls for various Hungarian leaders under the old 
régime and other royalist sympathizers. On the next day, how- 
ever, the Carlist forces were defeated in two engagements near 
Komorn (about forty miles northwest of Budapest) by Regent 
Horthy’s troops, and Charles and his queen taken prisoner. 
Meanwhile, the governments of Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia sent an ultimatum to Hungary demanding the delivery to 
them of Charles and guarantees for the disarmament of Hungary, 
and for the reimbursement of the costs of mobilization and, in the 
event of refusal, threatening invasion. At this junction, however, 
the Allied Council of Ambassadors took charge of the situation 
and, after several days’ deliberation, decided on the banishment 
of Charles and his family to the island of Madeira. The Council 
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issued a note calling on the Hungarian National Assembly to de- 
pose the former King and declare all other members of the Haps- 
burg family ineligible to the throne. 

Early in November, the Assembly complied with the Allied 
demands, and President Masaryk issued an order for the demo- 
bilization of the Czecho-Slovak forces. At present, the ex-Emperor 
and his consort are being conveyed to Madeira on board a British 
battle-cruiser, and this is considered the final act in the drama of 
attempted restoration. Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian Regent, 
has issued a decree granting amnesty to all participants in the 
Carlist movement except the leaders. 

Immediately before the royalist uprising, the controversy be- 
tween Austria and Hungary over Burgenland, the strip of West 
Hungarian territory awarded to Austria by the Allies, was settled 
by a compact between the two countries. By this agreement Hun- 
gary bound herself to clear Burgenland of insurrectionary Hun- 
garian bands and Austria accepted a plan for a plebiscite in certain 
towns of the district. Latest advices are to the effect that the 
insurgents are evacuating their position on the southern front of 
the area. In the north, Colonel Hyjas, commanding the insur- 
gents, has requested an armistice. 


An important step in the liquidation of 

Greece. affairs in Asia Minor was taken on October 

30th, when the French Government an- 

nounced its ratification of an agreement with the Turkish Nation- 

alist Government at Angora, declaring peace between the two Gov- 

ernments and providing for economic codperation. By the terms 

of the agreement Cilicia is to be evacuated by the French, the 

boundary between Turkey and Syria, held by France, is drawn, 

and various economic advantages are granted to France, notable 

among which is a concession for the operation of the Bagdad rail- 

road from the Mediterranean to the Tigris River and a ninety-nine 

year lease on the iron, chrome and silver mines in the northern 
part of Anatolia, near the shores of the Black Sea. 

The political importance of this agreement is great. Not only 
is France on good terms with Mustapha Kemal, and hence will not 
help the Greeks in their war on him, but it is very likely that the 
weight of French diplomatic influence will be cast against the 
Greeks. The agreement also implies that France recognize the 
Angora Government as the ruling power in Turkey, and not the 
Constantinople Government, which is still treated by England as 
officially representing that country. 
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Though the French Government pointed out that the Treaty 
concerned only affairs between France and Turkey, and hence did 
not need the approval of the Allied Powers, a protest has been 
raised against it by Great Britain. The French, in reply, state 
that the British Government has been in constant touch with the 
Franco-Turkish negotiations ever since they began in London on 
March 2\Ist last, and that the present objections are very belated. 
The real cause of the dispute seems to be a clash of the two policies 
which France and England have pursued in the Near East ever 
since the end of the War. The French have constantly endeavored 
to obtain a settlement by what they call a positive policy—dealing 
with the facts of the situation as they found them. The British 
policy, on the other hand, has been as constantly negative in its 
refusal to recognize the government of Mustapha Kemal as the 
de facto Government of Turkey with consequent admission of 
Turkish independence. 

Meanwhile, the Greco-Turkish front has remained inactive 
throughout the month, though diplomatic maneuvers have been 
made by both countries. The Turks, besides arranging the Treaty 
with France, have concluded an alliance with northern Persia, 
which, according to Mustapha Kemal, is the first step to unite the 
whole Mohammedan world. The Greeks have been less success- 
ful. Late in October, Premier Gounaris went first to Paris and 
later to London in an endeavor to obtain financial assistance and 
recognition of King Constantine, but failed in both objects, with 
the English as well as the French. It is understood that unless 
Greece soon obtains a considerable loan, it will be bankrupt. 


The Fascisti are still belligerently active in 
Italy. Italy, the month being marked by clashes 
between them and three other parties. The 
first occurred on October 21st at Venice when they attacked the 
Catholic Party in convention there, causing a riot call to be sent 
in and the dispatch of police reénforcements to the scene. On 
November 8th, sharp fighting between Fascisti and Communists 
occurred near Novi, in Alessandria Province, Northwestern Italy, 
in which most of the combatants were wounded, some seriously. 
The general strike of the railway workers in Rome was the occa- 
sion of the third conflict, when, on November 10th, the Fascisti 
attacked the workers and caused numerous disturbances through- 
out the city. 
The only other Italian news of moment was the solemn inter- 
ment, on November 4th, of the body of Italy’s Unknown Soldier 
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under the Victor Emmanuel monument in Rome, and the purchase 
by the Italian Government of the majority ownership of the “Sud- 
bahn” Company of Vienna, a company controlling the principal 
trunk-line railway system of Austria-Hungary. The main line of 
the road connects Vienna with Trieste, Budapest and Prague and 
traverses what is considered one of the richest sections of Central 


Europe. 


A military revolt against the Portuguese 
Portugal. Government broke out in Lisbon on Oc- 
tober 20th, in which the Premier Antonio 
Granjo and several other officials, including Machado dos Santos, 
founder of the Portuguese Republic and once its President, were 
slain. The trouble seems to have been occasioned by the feeling 
that the Premier was not sufficiently severe towards the monarch- 
ists, who since the last election have taken a bolder stand. Since 
the beginning of the year, Portugal, which has been a republic 
since October 5, 1910, has had no less than seven Premiers, at 
least three of whom came into office after incipient revolutions. 
The present outburst had its inception in.a less serious one last 
May when it was reported that Machado dos Santos had seized 
the Presidential power. Quiet has now been restored, and a new 
Cabinet under Senhor Pinta has been inducted into office. The 
new Government has started an investigation of the late revolt and 
has issued orders for the disarming of all civilians. 


November 14, 1921. 








With Our Readers 


S the manifestation of a great hope, it is good to record the 

event which took place upon Armistice Day and the char- 
acteristic attitude of the whole country. There are moments in 
the life of a man when he is at his best. The whole nation was at 
its best in those two minutes at noontide of November 11th, when, 
in silence, it paid its tribute to the Unknown Soldier and to all 
that was represented in him. It would be enlightening could we 
but pierce the walls and enter into the souls of all the people 
during that little space of time. But, of one thing we are con- 
vinced, that, in the majority of cases, not only thoughts of patriot- 
ism were aroused, but also thoughts of our reliance upon God. 
That same spirit which shone forth in the address of our Presi- 
dent and reached its climax in his recitation of the Our Father, 
which pulsated in the hearts of those who gathered in the churches 
of the land, seemed to animate the whole country and to raise it 
to the appreciation of its need of God. It was the manifestation 


of a great hope, the hope that, in spite of all contrary and un- 
seemly things in our civilization, the higher things, the substantial 
virtues, the fundamental principles of religion and morality will 
prevail. 


* * * * 


EVELOPMENT is one of the signs of life. But development 
does not mean revolution; it does not mean destruction and 
substitution. For if we are to have development, we must have 
something to develop, something of essence and substance that 
remains through all the accidental changes and improvements. 
Development, in other words, implies a definite subject matter 
and a determined law of action. The complement of the par- 
ticular is the universal. The complement of the dynamic is the 
static. The complement of the individual is the typical or the 
general. In meeting the problems of life, therefore, Catholic 
thought, which is capable of development, likewise has its static 
and immutable elements. The unchangeable facts of revelation 
and the unchangeable decrees of conscience form the fixed and 
determined foundations from which truth cannot vary, no matter 
what may be its development. Throughout all its progress, truth 
is essentially the same. 


* 
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N the other hand, the so-called modern thought is characteris- 
tically a matter of change and flux both in itself and in its 
view of the matters and problems of life. It flies often from one 
extreme to the other: it neglects the general for the particular and 
the common or typical for the individual. It abhors universal 
statements and fixed definitions. In all departments of knowl- 
edge and of action, it varies with the shifting opinions of the 
times, considering that every change is an advance and that every 
adaptation to the circumstances of the day is growth and progress. 
With two such differing fundamental positions, it can be seen 
that there must result very different attitudes towards the ethical 
conduct of life, as well as towards its theory. In fact, it is in this 
realm, the realm of moral behavior, that the difference is most 
vitally manifested and experienced. The result, in the one case, 
is definiteness of decision with the obligation of meeting and con- 
quering any difficulties that may be presented: and, in the other 
case, vagueness of principles, with no obligation of facing diffi- 
culties, but rather with the questionable privilege of obliterating 
difficulties by denying them. 
* K ok ok 
HE daily evidences of this latter state of mind are numerous 
and, sad to say, are destructive of ethical character and moral 
strength. Lately, for example, we had the pleasure—for it was 
a pleasure—of reading one of the few exceptionally good novels of 
the day, a pleasure which, however, was cut short in the con- 
veniently weak solution at the end of the story. Through the 
book was portrayed in excellent language and with understanding 
and imagination, the supreme effort of a human mind to fathom 
the meaning of life and to face its difficulties, bravely, with fixed 
moral principles, with candor, and with a real desire to reach 
reality. Then, suddenly, the wonderful edifice that has been 
erected, the strong and attractive character that has been built up, 
calling forth our admiration, collapses before all difficulties by 
adopting for them the easy solution of divorce. Of course, the 
worst feature of this is that the author would consider his solution 
to be legitimate. If it were so, it should have come much earlier 
in the story. If not, then it should not have entered at all. And 
there is always in the application of such a solution in our works 
of fiction, a sense which it would seem that the authors themselves 
dimly share, of the unseemliness of this way out of the difficulty. 
* * * “ 
N another matter of ethical import today, the same sort of 
tendency is evident; the readiness to solve the difficulties of life, 
not by facing them, but by annihilating them at any cost. No one 
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will question the fact that marriage frequently begets difficulties 
of one sort or another. No one will question the fact that even 
married people may find it hard to get along with one another. 
But is the very institution of marriage, therefore, to be destroyed? 
So, too, no one will deny that the begetting and rearing of chil- 
dren entail trial and inconvenience and suffering and difficulties 
of many sorts, but is the moral law to be set aside on account of 
these things, and practices approved and preached which are 
nothing less than serious violations of the laws of life and of God? 
It is, of course, the easiest way out. And even if it means the 
denial of moral obligations, and the destruction of purity, and the 
disintegration of character and physical and moral degeneration, 
the tendency of the so-called modern thought is to yield to the de- 
mands of the particular as against the universal, of individual 
selfishness as against the general good; and to advocate the un- 
seemly methods of birth-control. All reverence for fundamental 
law is lost. The most sacred precincts of life, where, if anywhere, 
law must reign, are invaded by a veritable demon of destruction 
and annihilation. 
+ %* * * 
OR is this attitude confined to problems that are connected 
with marriage and the family. It invades many realms of 
ethical action and moral principle. For example, as evidenced 
recently in an address by the president of one of our woman’s 
colleges and frequently exploited in our more or less radical press, 
the virtue of patriotism is treated with the same irreverence and 
ridicule. No one questions the fact that there are many things in 
our civie and political life crying out for change and betterment: 
no one would say that we should not labor for such improvement: 
no one, with an intelligent view of our present conditions, would 
argue that things are altogether right because they are: no one 
would deny that there are difficulties in our political life to be met 
courageously and problems to be solved. But, on the other hand, 
are these troubles to be alleviated and are the deplored conditions 
to be remedied by casting ridicule upon our Constitution, by sneer- 
ing at our flag, and by decrying patriotism? Are there not, in all 
the branches of life, standards to be preserved, fundamental and 
essential principles that should not vary, no matter how many 
accidental changes and applied improvements of development 
may be desirable? 
* ok “ * 
ROM out all this stands forth the basic difference between what 
its votaries are pleased to call modern thought and that sum 
of teaching in regard to matters of faith and morals, which is 
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Catholic thought. In the one case there is vagueness, in the other 
definiteness; in one case constant change, in the other fixity; in 
one case a worship of the new because it is new, in the other 
reverence for the old because, while old, it is also true; in the one 
case no possibility of attaining rest and satisfaction, in the other 
a certainty that, whatever the new conditions of life and whatever 
the ever-arising needs of life, whatever the problems that must be 
faced, there are standards and principles of an ethical nature that 
are as old as the human race, yea as eternal as God. Life is con- 
served and bettered, not by sacrificing these, not by annihilating 
them, but by building upon them. 


in, 
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DUCATION presents many problems and one of these problems 
is just how and where this or that individual student is to 
secure the training necessary for his vocation in life. It would be 
a great blessing for American Catholic young men and young 
women if, in the realm of higher education, there were Catholic 
colleges and universities sufficient in number and adequately 
equipped to supply all the demands. Unfortunately, this is not so. 
That the Catholic Church in the United States has done a 
stupendous work in the field of education cannot be questioned. 
Considering all the obstacles and difficulties, this achievement is 
probably without parallel in history. A glance at a recent pub- 
lication, The Directory of Catholic Schools and Colleges, compiled 
by Rev. James Ryan, D.D., Secretary of the Education Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council, will show the magnitude 
of the Catholic educational work in the United States. 

With all that has been accomplished, however, it is quite 
evident that there are certain educational advantages that cannot 
always be obtained under Catholic auspices. It would be quite 
impossible, for example, for all Catholic students throughout this 
vast country who so desired, to obtain instruction in medicine in 
Catholic schools, for the simple reason that such schools are few 
and far between. The same, in a lesser degree, is true of courses 
in law and in many branches of physical science. Again, the ter- 
ritorial question creates a difficulty. Many students would have 
to travel far to a Catholic college or university, whereas well- 
equipped secular institutions are close at hand. The financial 
question, too, not infrequently is one that has to be considered 
by the student of small means. Many State universities offer free 
tuition, a consideration that often makes possible the obtaining of 
an education that otherwise would be impossible. 

a cs * 
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T any rate, it is quite true that, for one legitimate reason or 
another, there are thousands of Catholic students in America 
who are attending secular institutions of learning. It has been 
reckoned that the number of these today is between thirty and 
forty thousand. This is a great fact or condition that has to be 
admitted and faced. It carries with it a danger, no doubt, but it 
also carries with it a duty. The danger, of course, is that in such 
educational institutions there often exists not only a neglect of 
religion, but, sometimes among some of its professors, positive 
opposition to the teachings and principles of Christian Faith and 
even Christian morality. In the plastic years of college life the 
student, sometimes even unconsciously, is liable to suffer a weak- 
ening of faith because his faith is not nourished as it should be, 
and the reasons for his faith are not kept before his mind. The 
food of life is denied him. It was, no doubt, the realization of this 
fact and this danger that called forth one of the mandates of His 
Holiness Pope Pius X. in his Encyclical on Christian Doctrine, 
which reads as follows: “In large towns, and especially in those 
which contain universities, colleges and grammar schools, let 
religious classes be founded to instruct in the truths of faith and 
in the practice of Christian life the young people who frequent the 
public schools, from which all religious teaching is barred.” 
* x * * 
ROM the fact and the danger there arises the duty. Many have 
realized this duty, notably the Archbishops and Bishops who 
have assigned priests for the spiritual care of the Catholic students 
attending secular universities within their respective dioceses. 
In the Directory referred to above there are listed no less than 
forty-seven universities, attached to which are Catholic chaplains 
or spiritual directors. No doubt, at present, among all these insti- 
tutions, the character and degree of the catechetical and spiritual 
work vary considerably. Perfection has not yet been attained in 
all cases. But there are instances in which the attention given to 
the students and to meeting their spiritual needs is quite adequate. 
This is the condition to be aimed at and, let us hope, soon to be 
attained in all such efforts. To draw upon a report, which is at 
hand, in one of the largest of our universities where the Catholic 
students are well supplied with a chapel, all their own, and a well- 
equipped clubhouse containing a splendid library and recreation 
facilities, there are no less than three Masses for them every Sun- 
day, a sermon preached at each Mass, and sermon and benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the afternoon. Every year a mission 
is conducted, lasting a week, and in another part of the year a 
retreat of five days. Daily Mass is attended by a goodly number 
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of students and special lectures and sermons are given through- 
out the year. Classes in Christian Doctrine are held regularly. 
Perhaps, the most important feature of all is that the priests can 
always be consulted by the students and are sought out when 
difficulties present themselves to their minds, difficulties of a 
philosophical or religious nature. It may be well to note here that, 
through such consultations, thoughts of a vocation to the priest- 
hood and the religious life have been frequently awakened, later 
to flower, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, into realization. 
* * * ok 

NE of the first to reach out an assisting hand to Catholic 

students attending a State university was Archbishop Riordan. 
Shortly before his death, he wrote at considerable length about 
Newman Hall at the University of California; and it is not out of 
place to quote some of his words: “Since the establishment of 
this Hall the attitude of the University towards the Catholic 
Church has undergone a decided change. A friendly interest has 
been established. Many non-Catholic professors and students en- 
courage the work by attendance, not only at the lectures and con- 
ferences, but also at the religious services. The Fathers at the 
Hall devote much time to answering questions and correcting mis- 
understandings in regard to our Faith. Several non-Catholic 
students have been received into the Church and many Catholic 
students, who before were careless in the practice of their religion, 
now receive Holy Communion monthly. The frequent attendance 
at Mass and Communion, the interest that is manifested in the 
lectures and conferences—both by Catholics and the University 
public generally—the favorable change that has come over the 
University public mind in regard to the Catholic Church, all prove 
that Newman Hall is accomplishing its purpose.” 

* * K a 

HE example of Archbishop Riordan has been followed by 

others, and today there are many well-equipped establish- 
ments of a like nature throughout the country. Such as those, 
to name a few, at the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Illinois, the University of Michigan, the University of Texas and, 
as soon will be the case, at Columbia University in New York 
City. Nor has our sister-country to the north been behindhand 
for, both at the University of Toronto and at McGill University at 
Montreal, there have been such establishments for years. The 
fact, the danger, the duty, all are apparent and all necessitate, 
on the part of those who have at heart the spiritual welfare of our 
children, devoted effort not only to keep them within the fold, but 
also to advance them in the knowledge and love of God. To say 
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that the existence of such Catholic establishments at secular uni- 
versities tends to draw some students who would otherwise go to 
Catholic colleges or universities, is a contention which probably 
has in it some small measure of truth; but, on the other hand, that 
no special spiritual attention should be accorded these thousands 
of Catholic young men and women at our secular colleges and 
universities is unthinkable. 


~~ 
> 





N article in the American Church Monthly (Anglican) for 

November dwells, at considerable length upon “The Problem 

of Reunion,” by Leslie J. Walker, S.J. Here are some of the things 
it says: 

“Yet, after all, it is our foremost need to face the actual facts, 
and for clear vision (of the facts of other Communions than his 
own) and for constructive statesmanship we must give a very high 
place to the book of the Jesuit, Father Walker, The Problem of 
Reunion. It does not give in large detail the interesting facts of 
our American movement towards coéperation and union; but it is 
of all these volumes the most masterly in setting out the world’s 
need for a united Church and the most statesmanlike in its hand- 
ling of the constructive problem.” 

Our readers who have followed Father Walker’s articles on 
“Why God Became Man” will be glad not only to read these words, 
but also to know that his recent articles in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD 
will soon be published in book form, making a notable contribu- 
tion to apologetic literature. 


—— 
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NEW experiment in mission preaching, soon to be made, is 

thus announced in the New York World: 

“For the first time in any Catholic church in the United States 
a wireless telephone will be installed in the pulpit of old St. 
Patrick’s, Pittsburgh, Pa., during a mission to be held by the Paul- 
ist Fathers from November 27th to December 12th. 

“The wireless will be connected with the Westinghouse wire- 
less telephone station, and the sermons will go out every evening 
to all those who have wireless receiving attachments. The preach- 
ers will be the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway and the Rev. David W. 
Kennedy. 

“All questions asked by those of every creed will be answered 
over the wireless telephone. The question box will be placed 
near the door of the church and the questions and answers sent 
broadcast every evening.” F 


<i 
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T is our hope to present to our readers in the next number a 

special article on a very important book recently published by 
The Macmillan Company, American Catholics in the War. It is 
the story of the work of the National Catholic War Council during 
the trying days of conflict, told with that literary charm always 
characteristic of the pen of its author, Mr. Michael Williams. 
Needless to say, the glorious substance of this record and the 
grace of its presentation combine to make a volume which every 
American, Catholic and non-Catholic, should read with profit and 
pleasure. 


_— 
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“"T"HE LECTURE GUILD” which was started a few years ago, 

has proved a useful agency for spreading Catholic ideals. It 
has just issued a new list of noted public speakers on Literature, 
Drama, Philosophy and Religion, Travel, Music and Art, Science, 
History, Sociology and Current Topics, which will enable Cath- 
olic schools, clubs, parishes and other bodies to arrange pro- 
grammes of lectures, and engage lecturers from among the best 
in the country on subjects which are well up-to-date. Among 
foreign lecturers listed by the Guild are Mr. Cathal O’Byrne, who 
comes to sing, as well as to talk, about the Folksongs of Ireland, 
and Miss Annie Christitch, whose Irish mother has long been a 
contributor to THE CaTHoLIc WorLb. Miss Christitch, during the 
War, raised funds for eight hospitals in her native country, Serbia, 
and did valiant work at the International Congress of Women in 
Geneva. 

In this crucial period of readjustment it is scarcely necessary 
to accentuate the value of an organization whose purpose is to 
make available correct Catholic opinion. 

The Advisory Board of “The Lecture Guild” counts among its 
members the editors of America, THe CatTHoLic Wortp, The 
Rosary Magazine, The National Catholic War Council Bulletin, 
the assistant editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, the Hon. Maurice 
Francis Egan and Mrs. Joyce Kilmer. 

“The Lecture Guild” will gladly send free its list of speakers, 
and any information desired in regard to lectures, their rates and 
dates, and to add to its lists the names of well recommended Cath- 
olic lecturers from any part of the country. 

For any information desired address, Secretary of “The Lec- 
ture Guild, 7 East 42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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